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ON THE accompanying plate Mr. Fuertes has represented the 
male of the well known Rose-breasted Grosbeak in the plumage 
of the first winter, a condition often known as the ‘bird of the 
year,’ and also the winter plumage of the fully adult bird of two 
years or more. 

The differences are not very obvious at first sight but will be 
found to be greater upon more minute examination, though they 
are probably more striking in the specimens themselves than ina 
plate where the figures are necessarily reduced. 

Corresponding differences are exhibited by young and old 
winter specimens of a number of our common birds, and the sub- 
ject is one of considerable interest 

In April, 1896, the writer published a paper on the ‘ Molting of 
Birds,’ in which the seasonal plumages were tabulated, and in the 
last number of ‘The Auk’ Dr. Dwight has published a scheme 
identical with the above except that he proposes the term 
‘Juvenal’ for what was formerly known as the ‘ First Plumage’ ; 
and adds an earlier stage, the ‘ Natal Down’ which was not con- 
sidered in the former paper. 
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In both the articles referred to, attention is called to the differ- 
ence in the winter plumages of birds, due to age. Some species 
also exhibit corresponding differences in the spring or nuptial 
plumage, but this is not so common. 

The most interesting point in connection with these winter 
plumages is the apparent scarcity of adult birds during the fall 
migration. This has frequently been noticed, especially by Mr. 
C. W. Beckham,! and has been generally considered to be due 
to the earlier migration of the old birds and the probability that 
they travel more rapidly or with fewer stops. 

In the case of the Rose-breasted Grosbeak, I examined the fall 
specimens in the collections of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia, the American Museum of Natural History, the 
U. S. National Museum, and the private collections of Mr. 
William Brewster and several others, and while birds in the ‘ First 
Winter’ plumage were abundant I found only two? in the ‘Adult 
Winter’ plumage. 

The scarcity of these adult specimens has caused a difference 
of opinion as to the character of the adult winter plumage of 
several species, and even to-day authorities are divided upon the 
question of the winter plumage of so familiar a species as the 
Black-bellied Plover (Sguataro/a sguatarola), some claiming that 
the adults are nearly identical with the first year birds in winter, 
while others state that they are always more or less black beneath, 
as in spring. 

Such black-bellied specimens are certainly taken in fall but they 
are rare and are regarded by the former of the above ‘ schools’ as 
exceptional plumages! 

The Rose-breasted Grosbeak exhibits about as great a variety 
of plumages as is to be found among our passerine birds. It 
seems to molt regularly twice a year, though the spring molt is 
usually confined to the body plumage. 

The adult in winter as shown in the plate differs from the ‘ First 
Winter’ plumage in the greater amount of black above and rose 





' Auk, 1887, p. 79. 


? Three others in this plumage were examined, taken in winter south of the 
United States. 
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beneath, and in the jet black instead of brown remiges and 
rectrices. After the spring molt both adult and first year birds 
appear in the familiar black, white and pink nuptial plumage, but, 
as in the early spring Bobolink, the tips of the feathers are often 
bordered with brown, which is lost through abrasion by the time 


the bird reaches its nesting ground. Even in the nuptial plumage 
the old and young birds can still be separated by the color of the 
flight feathers, which remain just as before the molt.’ 

With this outline of the plumages of the Rose-breast, it is inter- 
esting to see what our standard works have to say on the subject. 
In not a single one is there anything to indicate that the adult 
male has a winter plumage in any way different from the well- 
known spring dress! In Ridgway’s ‘ Manual’ the adult winter 
plumage is apparently described as the ‘First Winter’ plumage, 
as it is stated that “the wings and tail are as in the adult male.” 
In Coues ‘ Key’ we are led to believe that the young male does 
not acquire the rose color beneath the wings until the first full 
plumage is acquired. 

In the British Museum Catalogue ,? however, we find the most 
remarkable statement. Dr. Sharpe evidently had winter birds of 
various ages before him and in the absence of molting specimens 
fell back upon the famous color change theory as a solution of 
the question. 

The First Winter plumage is first described and then he adds: 
“The slight tinge of rose-colour on the breast of the young male 
greatly develops when the bird is in its winter-quarters, and the 
streaks on the breast and throat gradually disappear as the red 
colour spreads upwards, and the adult plumage appears to be 
gained by a change of feather and not by any moult. As the 
black spreads on the upper surface the streaks disappear, and at 
last the ochreous-brown colour, which is characteristic of the 
young bird, remains only in the shape of edgings to the mantle, 
back and scapulars,” etc. He further states that he has seen no 
specimen which proves to his satisfaction that the old male has a 





'The first year bird, however, often molts his tail in spring along with the 
body feathers sothat in the ‘ First Nuptial’ plumage, the tail is often black 
while the wings are brown. 


2 Vol. VII, p. 60. 
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distinct winter plumage, and that in young birds at least, the 
wing quills are apparently molted in spring! 

I need only say that the lower figure of our plate, which repre- 
sents the adult winter plumage, and which is evidently the condition 
described by Dr. Sharpe as showing the expansion of the pink, 
was drawn from a bird secured in Illinois, Sept. 1871, far north 
of its winter quarters, while another in Mr. Brewster’s collection, 
taken in Oxford Co., Maine, Aug. 20, is actually in the midst of 
the molt from the brown-winged pink and white ‘ First Nuptial’ 
plumage to the adult winter plumage here figured. 

This clearly illustrates the lack of accuracy with which seasonal 
plumages are described in our works of reference, and I may say 
that the Rose-breasted Grosbeak is not alone in this treatment. 

The moral seems to be that in the present advanced condition 
of American ornithology, when we are splitting hairs in the matter 
of geographical subspecies, it is high time that each plumage that 
a bird assumes should be properly understood and described, and 
more attention given to one of the most interesting branches of 
ornithological science. 


NOTES ON SOME OF THE RARER BIRDS OF WEST- 
ERN PENNSYLVANIA. 


By S. N. Ruwoaps. 


Data for the following observations was secured during sev- 
eral excursions which I have made in the western half of Penn- 
sylvania since June 1,1894. In the main these notes were taken 
during field work in the interests of the Carnegie Museum of 
Pittsburgh from April to October, 1898. Some of the most 
valuable records are based on specimens in the Carnegie Mu- 
seum taken by local collectors. I am also indebted to Mr. J. 
Link of Mt. Washington, Pittsburgh, for the privilege of an 
examination of rare specimens in his private collection. Mr. 
Seth Nelson of Round Island, Clinton Co., Mr. M. Larrabee of 
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Emporium, Cameron Co., and Mr. D. A. Atkinson of Pittsburgh 
have also furnished some valuable notes, the data kindly given 
by Mr. Atkinson being of especial value. 

Some of these notes merely confirm records already published 
for the State in Dr. Warren’s ‘ Birds of Pennsylvania’ and Mr. 
Stone’s ‘ Birds of Eastern Pennsylvania and New Jersey,’ but are 
valuable in tracing the distribution and breeding areas of little 
known species. 


Colymbus holbeelli. Horsa@iyi’s Grepe.— “One taken by me in 
Allegheny Co., March 17, 1895.” Atkinson. 

Podilymbus podiceps. Pirp-BILLED GrREBE.—One seen above the 
wing-dam at the head of Six-mile Island, Allegheny River, Pittsburgh, in 
early August, indicates this bird to be a breeder in Allegheny County. 

Larus argentatus smithsonianus. AMERICAN HERRING GULL. — 
Frequently noted during migrations along the water courses; often 
following these far up the smaller mountain streams. ‘Ohio, Allegheny 
and Monongahela Rivers, Pittsburgh.” Zak. Sinnemahoning Creek, 
Clinton and Emporium Counties. Melson and Larrabee. 

Larus delawarensis. RING-BILLED GuULL.— The notes above made 
for smithsonianus apply in large measure to this bird. 

Larus philadelphia. BoNAPARTE’s GULL.—A few seen on the Sin- 
nemahoning. Larradee. 

Sterna hirundo. Common TERN. ‘'One taken on the Allegheny 
River, Oct. 8, 1892.” Atkinson. 

Sterna sp.? TERN. — ‘‘In some spring migrations, see three or four.” 
Cameron Co. Larraédee. 

Anas obscura. Brack Duck.—‘“ Rare in Cameron Co.” Larrabee. 

Anas carolinensis. GREEN-WINGED TEAL.—‘‘ Much rarer than the 
Blue-winged Teal.” Larrabee. ‘‘One taken at Homestead, Allegheny 
Co., Oct. 30, 1894.” Arkinson. 

Aythya americana. REDHEAD.— “Only one taken at Emporium in 
the last 20 years.” Larrabee. 

Aythya vallisneria. CANvas-BACK.—‘“ Taken at Tarentum, Nov. 26, 
1893.” Atkinson. 

Erismatura rubida. Ruppy Duck.—‘“‘Rare at Emporium.” JZar- 
vabee. 

Anser albifrons gambeli. AMERICAN WHITE-FRONTED GoosE. — 
“One shot in Allegheny Co., Nov. 28, 1895.” Atkinson. 

Olor sp. ? Swan.— Two seen on the Susquehanna River at Keating 
in spring of 1896.” Nelson. “In 1886 one was taken on the West 
Branch in Clearfield County.” edson. 

Botaurus lentiginosus. AMERICAN BITTERN. — “ Occasionally in 
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Allegheny Co.” Zink. A pair noted breeding at Hookstown, Beaver 
Co. “Taken at Emporium.” Larraédee. 

Botaurus exilis. LrEast BITTERN.— One taken near Pittsburgh sev- 
eral years ago after a great storm. Link. 

Fulica americana. AMERICAN Coot.— ‘‘A few noted at Emporium.” 
Larrabee. “Bellevue, Allegheny Co., September 11, 1968.” Atkinson. 

Tringa minutilla. LEAsT SANDPIPER. — Occasionally during migra- 
tions along the Ohio River and its larger tributaries Link. Two 
specimens taken May 18 near Pittsburgh in the Carnegie Museum. 

Ereunetes pusillus. SEMIPALMATED SANDPIPER.—Now and _ then 
taken along the Ohio below Vanport, Beaver Co. Lenk. 

Calidris arenaria. SANDERLING.— Davis Island, Pittsburgh, April 21, 
1894.” Atkinson. 

Totanus melanoleucus GREATER YELLOW-LEGS.— Occasionally 
stopping in the vicinity of Pittsburgh during migrations. One taken on 
Davis Island in August, 1898, after a cyclone. Lenk. “Rare at Em- 


porium.” Larrabee. 

Totanus flavipes. YELLOW-LEGS.—‘“ Taken on Neville Island, Alle- 
gheny Co., Sept. 16, 1896.” Atkinson. 

Totanus solitarius. SOLITARY SANDPIPER. — The late date at which 


one of these was noted at Beaver coincides with Mr. W.E. C. Todd’s 
statement that they breed in the County. 

Charadrius squatarola. BLACK-BELLIED PLOVER. — “ Taken on Neville 
Island, Allegheny Co., Apr. 26, 1894. Atkinson. 

Meleagris gallopavo. WiLp TuRKEy.—Practically exterminated in 
the southwestern part of Pennsylvania. <A few linger in Clinton County. 
A flock of twenty or more were seen near Keating in that County early 
in November, 1898. “Four were killed near Lock Haven on Queen’s 
Run a few years ago, Near Flemington Wagner saw 27 in one flock.” 
Nelson. I came upon a flock of newly hatched young with dam on the 
summit of Tuscarora Mountain, Fulton Co., in June, 1889. 

Colinus virginianus. Bos-wHITE. —‘“ Never saw one at Emporium in 
20 years’ residence.” Larrabee. ‘‘Exterminated: one seen this spring 
at Round Island.” Nelson. 

Ectopistes migratorius. PASSENGER PIGEON.— Three western Penn- 
sylvania specimens are inthe Carnegie Museum. One from Washington 
County, shot 18 years ago, and two from Erie County, presented by Mr. 
Geo. B. Sennett. No recent records of the appearance of this Pigeon 
were secured. ‘In 1892 three flocks were seen in Potter County. 
Twenty years since any were seen at Round Island.” Velson. ‘ Seven 
years since any were seen in this vicinity (Emporium). They nested 
fourteen years ago in a beechwood tract on the line between Cameron 
and McKean Counties.” Larradee. 

Cathartes aura. TuRKEY VULTURE.—A rare straggler into western 
Pennsylvania north of Pittsburgh. I saw one at Beaver in May, 1898. 
“Never seen in the region of Emporium.” Larrabee. “ Very rare; 
have seen one near Round Island.” Nelson. 
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Aquila chrysaétos. GoLpEN EaGLie.—‘“Two taken in Cameron 
County, one in March, 1892, the other in March, 1894.” Larrabee. 

Pandion halizétus carolinensis. AMERICAN Osprey.— The compara- 
tive rarity of this bird during the breeding season in the mountain dis- 
tricts makes the following note worthy of record: — ‘‘One nested in the 
mountains near Round Island somewhere along Cook’s Run.” Nelson. 

Strix pratincola. AMERICAN BARN OwL.— The scarcity of extensive 
marshes and bottomlands in western Pennsylvania is probably the cause 
of the reputed scarcity of this bird in that region. ‘‘ Very rare, I never 
saw one in the flesh.” Link. 

Nyctala tengmalmi richardsoni. RICHARDSON’s OwWL.—A specimen 
of this extremely rare bird is in the Carnegie Museum collection. It 
was taken by the donor, Mr. D. A. Atkinson, in Allegheny County, 
March 12, 1896. Mr. Atkinson, mistaking its identity, had labeled it 
Acadian Owl. There are no previous records of the occurrence of this 


Owl in Pennsylvania known to me. 


Nyctala acadica. SAW-wHET OwL.—Not rare in the mountains. 
‘South Side Cemetery, Pittsburgh.” Link. 
Nyctea nyctea. SNowy Ow L.— ‘*Several sent to me from Baily’s 


Run, Cameron Co., in 1893.” Larradee. 

Ceophleeus pileatus. PILEATED WoOoODPECKER.— Rare, even in the 
wilder mountain regions, perhaps owing to the almost complete destruc- 
tion of dense virgin timber. I heard only one near Laughlintown, 
Westmoreland Co., during a month’s stay. One was noted in Clinton 
Co. during six weeks camping and tramping on the mountains 
near Round Island. 

Melanerpes carolinus. RED-BELLIED WOODPECKER.— “Rare; only 
seen in the nut season in Allegheny Co.” Link. “Very rare: one 
taken near Emporium in May, 1894.” Larrabee. 

Empidonax flaviventris. YELLOW-BELLIED FLYCATCHER.—- Two taken 
at Beaver, May 21, 1898, are in the Carnegie Museum. 

Empidonax acadicus. ACADIAN FLYCATCHER.— Only one specimen 
of this common eastern species was noted. It was seen at Laughlintown 
in June. 

Otocoris alpestris praticola. PRAIRIE HORNED LARK.—I was much 
surprised to find the Horned Lark breeding in the suburbs of Pittsburgh. 
A family of six in Schenley Park, were frequently noted, feeding 
along the Park drives. Mr. Link has also taken young in summer at 
Riley’s Ford, Allegheny Co. I was informed by a local collector that it 
also breeds in Beaver and Butler Counties. None were noted in West- 
moreland County during my stay. Mr. Atkinson informs me that he 
found a nest and four young of this species in the oval of the Schenley 
Park Race Track. The nest is in the Carnegie Museum. 

Corvus corax sinuatus. AMERICAN RAVEN.— One seen during stay 
in Clinton Co., Oct., 1898. Nelson says they invariably appear where 
otfal is left by the deer and bear hunters in winter. 
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Dolichonyx oryzivorus. BosoL_ink.— To an east Pennsylvanian the 
frequent instances of the breeding of this bird in the State west of the 
Alleghenies are both a surprise and a pleasure. They seem to be summer 
residents in favorable situations in most of the southwestern counties 
visited by me. In no place could they be called abundant. “They breed 
in the Potter County meadows.” Larradee. 

Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus. YELLOW-HEADED BLACKBIRD. — 
“One taken in a flock of Redwings, Apr. 26, 1895, in Allegheny Co.” 
Atkinson 


Pinicola enucleator. Prine GROsSBEAK.—I examined winter speci 
mens taken near Emporium in Mr. Larrabee’s collection. “ Allegheny 
Co., Jan. 14, 1898.” Atkinson. 

Loxia curvirostra minor. AMERICAN CROosSBILL. — Breeding in the 
Clinton County mountains. “Allegheny Co., Jan. 14, 1898." Atkinson. 

Spinus pinus. PINe Siskin.— Breeding in the mountains of the 


northwest counties 

Ammodramus sandwichensis savanna. SAVANNA SPARROW. — This 
species was noted singing along the roadside near Bedford Springs in 
Bedford County, in June, 1894. 

Chondestes grammacus. LARK SPARROW. —An individual, from its 
actions evidently nesting, was seen on the road from Bedford Springs 
to Hyndman in Bedford County, in June, 1894. A fine specimen taken 
at Leetsdale, Allegheny Co., in May, 1898, is in the mounted collection 
of the Carnegie Museum. 

Junco hyemalis. SLATE-cOLORED JuNco.—The following breeding 
records may be of value:— Laurel Ridge, two miles east of Laughlin- 
town, Cresson and Summit, Cambria and Blair Counties. Round Island, 
Clinton Co. 

Melospiza georgiana. Swamp SpaARROw.—A rarity. Two seen at 
Beaver in early May. 

Piranga rubra. SUMMER TANAGER.— One was seen by Mr. Link in 
the South Side Cemetery, Pittsburgh, several years ago. 

Lanius ludovicianus. LOGGERHEAD SHRIKE.—Two or three Alle- 
gheny County specimens are in the Carnegie Museum. 

Vireo solitarius. BLUE-HEADED ViIREO.— Breeding near Laughlin- 
town, Cresson, Summit and Round Island. 

Protonotaria citrea. PROTHONOTARY WARBLER.—‘‘One taken in 
Allegheny Co., May 17, 1892.” Atkinson. 

Helmitherus vermivorus. WoRM-EATING WARBLER. — One seen near 
Pittsburgh by Mr. Link. 

Helminthophila pinus. BLUE-wINGED WARBLER.—I heard the song 
of one near Beaver in May, but none were seen there. On the foothills 
of Laurel Ridge, near Laughlintown, two or three pairs were found 
breeding. ‘One taken April 23, 1894, in Allegheny Co.” Atkinson. 

Helminthophila chrysoptera. GOLDEN-wWINGED WARBLER.— The abun- 
dance of this rare eastern species in the breeding season in Allegheny, 
Beaver, and Westmoreland Counties was noticeable. 
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Dendroica tigrina. CAPE MAy WARBLER.— Mr. Link has seen seven 
examples of this species, some of which were taken in the Pittsburgh 
City limits. I examined two specimens in his collection taken there. 
“ A specimen taken in Allegheny Co., Aug. 28, 1896.” Avskinson. 

Dendroica cerulea. CERULEAN WARBLER. — So far from this being a 
very rare bird, as in eastern Pennsylvania, it may be said to be numerous 
in the southwestern part of the State, where it breeds. I found it breeding 
in the vicinity of Pittsburgh, Beaver, and Ligonier, Westmoreland Co. 
It does not breed in the mountain districts of that County, however, 
none being seen at Laughlintown. It is a very loud and persistent 
songster. 

Geothlypis agilis. CoNNECTICUT WARBLER.—A male specimen was 
taken by Mr. Link, June 4, 1894. Another now in the Carnegie Museum 
was shot at Leetsdale, Allegheny Co., May 24, 1898, a female. 

Geothlypis philadelphia. MourRNING WARBLER. —I found this bird 
breeding near Laughlintown ; several pairs being noted on Laurel Ridge. 

Geothlypis trichas. MARYLAND YELLOW-THROAT.—The great scar- 
city of this bird in Allegheny and Beaver Counties was a surprise to me. 
Only two were noted. A few were found breeding at Laughlintown. 

Sylvania mitrata. HoopeED WARBLER.—Two seen in May at Beaver. 
One singing male noted near Laughlintown in June. A specimen was 
taken at Leetsdale in May, 1898. They appear to be rare. 

Anthus pensilvanicus. AMERICAN PipiT. — The late spring and early 
August appearances of this bird in Beaver County noted by me suggest 
that it may be found breeding in the northwestern counties of Pennsy|- 
vania. 

Thryothorus bewickii. BeEwick’s WREN.—In 1894 I discovered this 
bird breeding on the top of Tuscarora Mountain, Fulton County. One 
specimen was taken at Beaver, April 27, 1898. Two were recorded by me 
near Round Island, May 27, 1896. 

Cistothorus stellaris. SHORT-BILLED MARSH WrEN.—“One cap- 
tured in Allegheny Co., May 4, 1894.” Atkinson. 





AN EXAMPLE OF APTOSOCHROMATISM, AS INFLU- 
ENCED BY DIET, IN MEGASCOPS AS/O. 


BY FRANCIS J. BIRTWELL. 
InN THE following pages I shall attempt to detail an account 


of a very remarkable example of color change without moult or 
feather loss (Aptosochromatism); but unfortunately the results 
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are very incomplete. My intention had been to carry the inves- 
tigation quite exhaustively into the departments of chemistry, 
physics and microscopy, feeling certain that each test and experi- 
ment would intensify the central feature of the subject, but dis- 
covering that I have acquired phthisis Iam compelled to abandon 
all confining work and leave home for the West. My data, how- 
ever, may be of assistance to some future worker, who with it, 
and his own, will be enabled to prove — what so many will not 
admit, and without full warrant—the repigmentation of a 
feather after it has assumed the mature condition. Under the 
circumstances, therefore, the incompleteness of the present paper 
will kindly be overlooked. 

Anyone who has read Dr. Chadbourne’s article (Auk, Oct., 
1896, and Jan., 1897) upon this subject must have felt keen dis- 
appointment at the untimely death of the Owls upon which he 
was working, and it was largely to carry on the unfinished work, 
that I at once availed myself of the opportunity presented when 
some excitable Blue Jays betrayed to me the hiding place of a 
pair of Screech Owls, March 30, 1898. 

The birds were readily taken home and introduced into a shed 
in which boxes were placed for sleeping and a small cedar tree 
for perching. The larger bird was inthe extreme light gray phase 
of coloration, the smaller Ow! being in the bright red condition. 
Only the gray bird lived, the other one dying twelve days later. 
On Dec. 30, 1898, another red bird was captured and placed with 
the first, but was promptly eaten, so I made no further attempts 
to obtain another. Both red birds were easily handled, but the 
marks of the bill and claws of the gray bird were present invari- 
ably upon my hands after each interview. By stroking the bird’s 
head, however, I could cause it to close both eyes and fall into a 
state of apparently perfect oblivion from which the plucking of 
specimen feathers rarely aroused him, thus enabling me to make 
frequent and careful examinations of the plumage. 

I endeavored to promote as natural conditions for my bird as 
possible — kept him in the loosely built shed at all times when 
the weather conditions could be as favorable for my purpose as 
possible, gave him a mouse or a Sparrow at frequent intervals to 
regulate him, and gave fresh water for drinking and bathing. 
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Upon certain occasions when it was difficult to obtain Sparrows 
or mice, I gave beef mixed with cotton wool which appeared to 
be perfectly acceptable. Food was given upon alternate days, 
usually about dusk, and an average of two ounces of food was 
given each time. Sometimes the bird would voluntarily fast for 
three and four days. For the major part of the time I conducted 
the feeding personally and when unable to do this had it carried 
on under strict orders. Each few days, cast off feathers were 
carefully sought for and a very limited number found, not 
enough for an average of three a week excepting during the 
moult of September, 1898, when a complete renewal ensued. By 
far, down feathers were shed in the greatest abundance, and the 
few contours found were, in the majority of cases, injured or 
abraded. 

Thus once and for all we may dismiss any possibility of 
increased feather loss causing direct interference with my follow- 
ing remarks. 

At this point it may be well to discuss briefly a few of the 
terms employed. A great deal of useless controversy has been 
expended over the comprehension of exact definitions, and it is 
my purpose to avoid this. Aptosochromatism and Ptosochroma- 
tism have been defined in my article on the ‘ Occurrence of 
Aptosochromatism in Chrysotis levaillanti’ (Osprey, April, 1899), 
and as such will be employed here. ‘ Moult’ is an exceedingly 
convenient term as defined by Dr. Chadbourne (Auk, April, 1897, 
p. 146) and is thus used. Ptosochromatism may be regarded as a 
restricted process of moulting, although the two terms are by no 
means synonymous. ‘Color change,’ unless modified by qualify- 
ing terms, refers exclusively to alterations of color or structure 
within the feather itself, due to vital causes within the feather 
organism. 4 

From April 3 until the 12th (the birds fasting until the 3d) 
various kinds of food were given, the birds meanwhile becoming 
accustomed to their change of quarters, but after the last named 
date, a careful feeding of beef, lamb and chicken livers (and 
sometimes kidneys) was begun and maintained until May 27, 
1898 — a period of 53 days. During this time about 46 ounces of 
liver and kidney were eaten and two or three Sparrows. As- 
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suming — as will later be considered — that the unnatural diet 
was the cause of the change which ensued, we may attribute the 
gain of additional color in the feathers of the gray bird, to the 
activity caused by 2 pounds and 14 ounces of the food during a 
period of 53 days. 

As has been before stated, the plumage of the bird was light 
gray —a typical example of the extreme gray phase. At the 
time of the discontinuation of the liver diet the feathers of the 
breast were diffused with burnt sienna very prominently, which 
tinged the edges of the downy parts and colored the lower portions 
of the contour parts, while a narrow margin of the same color was 
present about the edges of the median stripe of black and its 
lateral branches. I noticed indications of the change as early 
as April 18, and friends commented upon the altered color of 
the bird, which was very noticeable from a short distance, April 
26. The edges of the flight feathers were also affected and very 
pronouncedly the ear tufts. The back feathers will be considered 
later on. 

My bird was next put upon a diet of raw beef and kept at it 
until Dec. 24, 1898 —a period of 211 days, during which the 
bird moulted completely once and consumed approximately 1o 
Sparrows and mice, and 1go ounces of beef. The first indica- 
tions of the effect of the new diet were noticeable in a few weeks 
and in a curious manner. Gradually two dull sooty areas began 
to appear upon the breast and belly, these becoming confluent 
and diffusing over the entire under parts— more intense upon 
the breast. A feather from the breast while in this condition 
showed dull dusky bands radiating from an indistinct median 
stripe and upon a ground color of dirty white. A faint trace 
of rufous was present at the anterior end. This phase soon 
lightened until by the time of moult (Sept. 13, 1898) the bird 
was back in the light gray state as when captured. The mel- 
anistic condition might have been due to the mixing of the color 
producing substances of the reddish and gray conditions, forming 
an intermediate or transitional stage. However, the microscope 
could determine this. Up to this time (Sept. 13) my bird had 
eaten about 98 ounces of beef in a space of 10g days. 

The moult lasted until November, when the gray stage was 
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still present, as before the increased feather loss. This condi- 
tion prevailed until the effects of the liver diet begun on Dec. 
25, 1898, began to be felt. For 154 days, or until May 28, 1899, 
this food was kept up. Then through necessity I was obliged 
to discontinue it as the bird, tired of its one-sided fare, fasted 
for three and four days together repeatedly and often only tore 
the food up into small pieces without eating it. By the above 
date, however, about 12 lbs. of liver were eaten. Feb. 22, 1899, 
the bird was very noticeably rufous colored from a distance, and 
this intensified with time, although the color never became pro- 
fuse enough to cause a general resemblance to the color of the 
extreme typically red phase as found commonly in the wild state. 
Especially prominent were the rich borders of the two black 
spots of the upper breast, and as in the first red state— the 
colors of the ear tufts were markedly changed. During the 
latter few weeks, the change was very slow and it was very diff- 
cult to get the bird to eat. By May 28, however, he was much 
more strongly colored with rufous than before. 

The beef was again put on and rapidly the bird assumed the 
dusky state and was immerging from this when, as has been 
before.explained, I was obliged (July 22, 1899) to let it go. The 
bird flew off swiftly and in its wake the majority of House Spar- 
rows of the vicinity. In this case, 55 days had elapsed since the 
change of diet, and 45 ounces of beef had been eaten. 

In the back feathers the contrasting colors of the two diets were 
very plainly in evidence, the dull brownish areas of the feathers 
of the beef diet, being strongly shot with reddish in the feathers 
under the influence of liver. 

Once, for a week, I tried the effects of bread soaked in blood 
but this food was emphatically rejected. It would have been 
interesting to have noted the effects caused by a fish diet, or a 
mixed one, and it is to be hoped that these will be carefully tried 
at some future time. The forced and one-sided diet appears to 
be the only marked departure from the ordinary mode of living 
which would be powerful enough to influence my Owl in such a 
marked degree, and I confidently believe it to be, at least, the 
principal cause. Whilethese results do not for a moment attempt 
an explanation of the occurrence of the two phases in nature they 
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may supply a hint or two, but these will not be dwelt upon just 
here. 

To conclude, we may affirm, that beyond doubt there was a 
marked change of color in the feathers of my Owl from gray to 
a reddish cast; that this was not concurrent with any pronounced 
feather loss (ptosochromatism); that it was undoubtedly, as seen 
at the present, influenced partly, if not in whole, by an unnatural 
diet (liver and kidney); and that in consequence it is an example 
of abnormal aptosochromatisin. 

It appeared from the macroscopic nature of the change that 
repigmentation was forcibly present but to my misfortune, 
being unable to further investigate this, I will leave it open to the 


judgment of my readers. 


THE COLOR OF CERTAIN BIRDS, IN RELATION 
TO INHERITANCE. 


BY I. BICKERTON WILLIAMS, F. Z. S. 


THERE are two powerful tendencies whose working has, appar- 
ently, determined, to a large extent, the differences and the 
resemblances in the color of birds, as well as many others of their 
characters. 

These are ‘ Variation,’ on the one hand, tending to produce 
desirable and necessary changes through the action of natural 
selection; and ‘Inheritance,’ on the other, tending to preserve 
and hand down those forms and qualities that were useful and 
beneficial to former generations, and which, even now, are not 
injurious. 

In the determination of color, sometimes one of these tenden- 
cies seems to have got the upper hand, and sometimes the other. 
There are certain bird groups that display so many different styles 
and colors, that, like modern fashions, one might imagine they 
had been adopted merely for the sake of variety ; while, in other 
groups, some ancient style of plumage and color appears to have 
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been handed down, almost unchanged, from primitive times ; like 
the Highland costume, which, among ourselves, still survives as a 
memorial of the past. 

The Pigeons are a very homogeneous order of about four 
hundred and fifty species, and it is not difficult ‘to believe that 
they all sprung from some primeval pigeon-like bird. 

They are divided by Count Salvadori’ into three principal 
families — the Tree Pigeons (Treronidz), Typical Pigeons (Col- 
umbidz), and Ground Pigeons (Peristeridz). There are, also, 
two small and peculiar families: the Crowned Pigeons (Gouridz) 
with six species, inhabiting New Guinea and some neighboring 
islands; and the Tooth-billed Pigeon (Didunculus), which forms 
a family by itself. These last two families represent an older type 
than the others, and are more nearly allied to the extinct Dodo, 
which used to inhabit Mauritius. 

The legs of the Crowned Pigeons are covered all over with 
small hexagonal scales. Birds with this kind of leg covering are, 
usually, of ancient type, for it is a more reptilian style than the 
broad scutella which most of them possess. 

Gray is the general color of the Crowned Pigeons, with some 
chestnut markings on the wing-coverts, and a band of chestnut 
across the back, or the breast. 

The Tooth-billed Pigeon has chestnut on the back and wings, 
though the gray has nearly disappeared, and only a slight tinge of 
it remains round the sides of the lower neck and on the mantle. 

The Dodo, and its near ally, the Solitaire, were both gray 
birds; the one is described as having been “an ash-color,’’ and 
the other “a brown gray.” 

Now, in almost every Pigeon, we find some trace of these 
primitive colors: some gray, usually on the head or neck; some 
chestnut, or other reddish shade, on the bend of the wing, or 
across the back or breast. 

In the richly colored group of Tree Pigeons, variation has 
apparently got the upper hand, but even in a species like Swain- 
son’s Fruit Pigeon (Ptilopus swainsoni) a little gray still remains 
on the head, and the beautiful green feathers of the breast are 
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tipped with it. The underside of the tail feathers is also gray ; 
while a streak of lilac across the breast is the only trace left of 
the chestnut band. 

The Passenger Pigeon is a fine example of the typical family, 
where gray usually predominates. The head and rump area 
specially bright shade of gray; the breast is suffused with the 
reddish tint, and on the tail some almost concealed patches of 
chestnut still] exist. 

In the Blue-headed Quail Dove (Starnenas cyanocephala), from 
Cuba, which represents the Ground Pigeons, the chestnut shade 
has spread nearly all over the body, but the olive brown of the 
back indicates the presence of a certain amount of the gray 
shade, and the rest of the gray, by being concentrated on the 
head, has become a deeper tint than usual. The legs of this 
bird, like those of the Crowned Pigeons, are covered with hex- 
agonal scales; and the survival of this ancient type of scale, in 
i such distant islands as Cuba and New Guinea, is as interesting 
| and peculiar a fact as the two remaining examples of the tapir 
family being found, respectively, in the Malay Region and Brazil. 

There is, also, a group of the Duck family, consisting of some 


sixteen or seventeen species, which form the subfamily Plec- 
1 





tropterine of Count Salvadori’s classification ;' and all of them 
display a certain similarity in coloring that has, apparently, been 
handed down from a primeval type. 

The Horned Screamer (/a/amedea cornuta) represents a very 
old form of bird allied to the Ducks. It has spurs on the wings, 
hexagonal scales on its legs, and a curious horn-like projection 
on the head. Its main colors are glossy black above and white 
below. 

The Pied Goose of Australia (Amseranas melanoleucus) is a 
more duck-like bird, with partially webbed feet; its general color 
is black above and white below, and it occupies an intermediate 
place between the Horned Screamer and the Plectropterine, of 
which the Spur-winged Geese of Africa are typical members ; they, 
also, are glossy black above and white below, and have a knob, 
instead of a horn-like growth, on the top of the head. 


1 Brit. Mus. Cat. of Birds. Vol. XX VII. 
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The Black-backed Goose of India and Africa (Sarcidiornis 
melanonota) also shows a similar black and white plumage, and 
a fleshy knob on the beak, but ‘variation’ is driving the black 
from the head and neck, which presents, in consequence, a 
most curiously speckled appearance. 

In the Wood Duck (Aix sfonsa) which also belongs to this 
group, variation has certainly got the upper hand: the fleshy knob 
has been succeeded by a crest of. beautiful feathers; and, 
altogether, the bird has become one of the handsomest of its 
tribe; though it still retains the dark glossy back and wings, and 
the long rounded tail feathers, which are distinguishing marks of 
nearly all the subfamily. 

The Pigeons and Ducks afford an illustration of the inheritance 
of general colors; but, in some groups, patches and spots of 
special color seem to be inherited, and become recognition 
marks of several allied families. 

The strong tendency of the Woodpeckers to display a patch 
of red, or sometimes yellow, on the head of the male bird is well 
known; but the three other, most nearly allied, families of the 
zygodactyle Picariz, viz., the Barbets, Toucans, and Honey- 
guides, have a similar tendency to show a red or yellow patch on 
the head or the rump, sometimes on both. 

More than ninety of the hundred and twelve known species of 
Barbet display patches of one or other of these colors, and the 
few that are without them are generally dull colored birds. 

In the Toucans the crimson or scarlet patch on the rump or 
crissum is a marked feature of the family. Ina few species the 
patch is chestnut; but there are only four or five of the fifty-nine 
recognized species that are altogether without it. 

Nine out of the twelve Honey-guides have some shade of yellow 
on the lower back or rump, and two, out of the three exceptions, 
have a white patch. 

Like the Woodpeckers, these three families all nest in hollow 
trees, and lay white eggs. 

Their national colors are, evidently, red and yellow. 

The Kingfishers are as remarkable for their attachment to 
blue, or sometimes green, as the Woodpeckers to red. Many 
species are almost entirely blue on the upper surface, in others 
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the blue is confined to patches on the lower back, and on the 
wings. In the Belted Kingfisher it is diffused, as bluish gray 
over the whole upper surface. 

Even a species like the Ruddy Kingfisher (Halcyon coroman- 
dus), whose plumage is almost entirely chestnut, has, still, a dis- 
tinctly blue reflection on the white rump, and a purple gloss 
lingers over the upper surface of the back and wings. The 
Laughing Kingfisher (Dace/o gigas) has, also, ‘notwithstanding 
its sombre tints, some bluish spots on the wings and rump. 

Blue, or green, is a predominant color in the Rollers, Bee- 
eaters and Motmots,—the three anisodactyle families that are 
most nearly allied to the Kingfishers. The Rollers have gener- 
ally rich shades of blue on the wings and tail, as well as on other 
parts; and the other two families have, as a rule, some bright 
patch of it on the head or rump. 

Like the other group, they all lay white eggs, which are con- 
cealed, either in tunnels excavated in the banks of streams or in 
hollow trees. 

Why should the zygodactyle group have a red tendency, and 
the anisodactyle a blue tendency? It has nothing to do, appar- 
ently, either with food or climate. 

Is it not, probably, an inheritance from the primeval type of 
each group, which has become so strongly fixed in the constitu- 
tion that it is almost impossible to get rid of it? 

We may conclude, I think, that color, evanescent and transi- 
tory as it sometimes seems, is, under certain aspects, almost as 
good a guide in classification of birds as the shape of the bill, 
or the arrangement of the toes. 

The groups here noticed were specially suggested by the birds 
that happened to be in the Natural History Society’s Museum 
at Montreal; but the same persistence of primitive colors could, 
probably, be traced in other orders, where some early type of 
the group is still represented by a living form. 
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OVER-LOOKED DESCRIPTIONS OF FIVE HUM- 
MINGBIRDS. 


BY CHARLES W. RICHMOND. 


A RECENT examination of a rare literary and scientific journal, 
the ‘Registro Trimestre,’! has brought to light descriptions of 
five species of Hummingbirds which have, apparently, not been 
quoted in ornithological literature since Dr. Coues referred to 
them in his ‘ Ornithological Bibliography’? some years ago. The 
‘Registro Trimestre’ is known to ornithologists chiefly as the 
journal in which Dr. Pablo de la Llave described the Resplendent 
Trogon (Pharomachrus mocinno), although descriptions of three 
species of Zztrao by the same author also appeared here. These 
descriptions (in vol. I, nos. 1 and 2, Jan. and Apr., 1832), were, 
on account of the scarcity of the original journal, reprinted in 
the Revue et Mag. de Zool., 1861, 23-33; 425-429; the last 
mentioned also in La Naturaleza, VII, app., 1884, 63-65. It “is 
not generally known, however, that a second volume of the 
‘ Registro’ was commenced, and it is in this extra number (no. 5, 
for Jan., 18337) that the forgotten descriptions of Humming- 
birds, also by De la Llave, occur. Fortunately, only one name 
in current use appears to be affected by De la Llave’s paper, 
although all of the species mentioned in it are credited to our 
fauna. As, however, the shifting of names and unexpected com- 
plications of nomenclature constantly taking place may at any 
moment necessitate the use of one or more of these terms, it is 
very desirable that the descriptions be reprinted and made gen- 
erally accessible. 

The descriptions follow (verd. lit. e¢ punct.): 


T. (rochilus] CoHuATL. = Rostro curvo, nigro, plusquam pollicari. = 
Corpus de rostri basi ad uropigium, duobus pollicibus minus, totum supra 
splendore aureo tinctum. = Remiges nigrescentes; cauda brevis furcata, 





1 Mexico, 8vo, vol. I, 1832, nos. 1-4; vol. II, 1833, no. 5. 
2 Bull. Geol. and Geogr. Surv. Terr., V, no. 4, 1880, p. 665. 
3 Not published before March, as the last article is dated Feb. 28. 
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rectricibus acutis, apice nigrescentibus, margine nonnil albis. Subtus, 
cinereus, gula et suprema pectoris parte, pennis amethystinis multo 
majoribus ac quodammodo laxis vestitus. = Pars amethystina, quae 
primo aspectu superimposita sesé offert, notabilis est, pennarum magni- 
tudine et modo. Rutila haec avis a T. amethystino. Linnei distinguitur, 
rostro curvo, et quia in ejus descriptione nulla mentio fit magnitudinis 
pennarum pectoralium, quae si in amethystino adesset talis nota a cele- 
berrimo Linn. omissa non fuisset. [p. 47.] 


This is Calothorax lucifer (Swains.), 1827. 


T. [rochilus] X1coTENCAL. = Rostrum rectum, pollicare, ad medietatem 
usque albidum, apice nigrescens. = Corpore exili, Cohuatl aequans magni- 
tudine. Supra oculum, macula albido-rufescens animadvertitur, in lineo- 
lam albam desinens. = Caput zaphirinum est, remiges nigrescentes, 
totumque supra cauda inclusa, quae corpus magnitudinem aequat, aureo 
nitore lucet. = Subtus, collum zaphirinum est, pectusque smaragdo : 
splendet, abdomine cinereo, una alterave lineola deaurata. Differt a 
Zaphirino Linn. qui cauda et gularufis sesé ostendit, nec pectore sma- 
ragdino indutus apparet. [p. 48.] 


Basilinna leucotis (Vieill.), 1818. 


T. [rochilus] Tzaca¢i. = Rostrum pollicare, mandibula superiori nigra, 
inferiori albida, apice nigrescenti. = Corpus 24 pollices aequat. = Collum 
supra, alarum tectrices, majorque dorsi pars, aureo splendore vividissimo 
illuminatur. = Remiges aeneo lucent, caudaque cinnamomea purpurino 
violaceoque nitet. = Caput, collum subtus, pectusque, et abdomen, luce 
smaragdina splendent, sed inferior abdominis pars cinerea est, lineolis 
paucis deauratis. = Cauda, avis magnitudinem aequat, rotundataque seseé 
exhibit. Quatuor species Trochilorum Linneus enumerat, quorum man- 
dibula superior nigra est, et inferior alba, scilicet, Fimdrzatus, Leucogaster, 
Tobact, Ruber, sed horum nullus cum nostro convenit, ut videre potes, 


descriptiones conferendo. [p. 48.] 


This is Amazilia fuscicaudata (Fraser), 1840, which will thus 
become Amazilia or Amisilis tzacatl (De la Llave). Ornithologists 
from all quarters will now be able to agree upon one name for this 
species, which is dedicated to Tzacatl, a Mexican General cr 


Commander. 


T.[rochilus] PAPANTzIN. = Rostrum nigrum, rectum, pollicem et alte- 
rius dimidium aequans. = Corpus, tripollicare, pone occulum macula alba, 
capite Zaphirino, de coetero aureum totum supra, remigibus exeptis 
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nigrescentibus. = Collum subtus, pectusque superiori parte, smaradigno 
splendent, in viridem cerulescentem varianti. = De pectore ad abdominis 
medietatem, nigro velutinus est, in aureo-olivaceum transiens, crisso 
fusco-aureo, caudaque aliquantulum furcata, tripollicari, rectricibus aureis 
apice rotundatis. [p. 48.] 


Obviously, this is Hugenes fulgens (Swains.), 1827. 


T. [rochilus] Top1Ltz1n. = Rostrum rectum, nigrumque est, pollice 
paullo majus. = Corpus subtripollicare, lincola alba ad latus occuli. = 
Caput zaphirimi splendoris aliquamtullum reflectit, corpore supra deau- 
rato, remigibus fuscis, rectricibus nigrescentibus, apice amplis et albis, 
caudam componentibus, tripollicarem et rotundatam. [p. 49.] 


This is evidently Caligena clemencia (Less.), 1829, but the colors 
of the throat and crown are transposed. 


ON THE DATE OF LACEPEDE’S ‘ TABLEAUX-’ 
BY CHARLES W. RICHMOND. 


In ‘Natural Science’ for Dec., 1897, 432, Mr. C. Davies 
Sherborn has brought forward a very interesting subject — that of 
the first published appearance of Lacépéde’s ‘ Tableaux,’ usually 
credited to the Mémoires de l'Institut, 1801, but as this writer 
has noted, sometimes cited vaguely “1799.” During his efforts 
to solve the question of date, Mr. Sherborn discovered these 
‘Tableaux’ in the ** Didot” edition of Buffon, at the end of Vol. 
XIV of the Quadrupédes, which, it appears, bears the date 1799 
upon its title page. The “ Didot” edition, in 18mo, is said to 
consist of 76 volumes, dating from 1799 to 1806; the genera, Mr. 
Sherborn states, are to be credited to Lacépéde, and the species 
to Daudin. The latter doubtless here described various birds 
intended to appear in his ‘ Traité,’! and an account of them, by 





1To have been completed in 6 volumes, according to the prospectus in the 
Journ. Typographique. Vol. 1 was published Jan., 1800; vol. II, publ. May, 
1800, and the third volume was in the press and would not be long in appear- 
ing (Journ. Typ.). It was, however, never published. 
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any one who has access to the work, will be very acceptable to 
ornithologists. 

Not long since, having occasion to examine the ‘Journal 
Typographique,’? I unexpectedly found the “ Didot” edition 
announced in course of publication by Plassan, in monthly livrai- 
sons of two volumes each. Further inquiry brought to light the 
fact that only a small portion of the work (g livraisons) was 
issued in 1799, and vol. XIV of the Quadrupédes (in livr. 35), 
was not published until Oct., 1802!? Again, it appears that the 
Didot’s had no connection with the work before 1803, as the 
following “avis” (Journ. Typ., Aug. 25, 1803, 358) will show: 

“MM. Pierre Didot Vainé, et Firmin Didot, viennent d’ acquérir, 
et de réunir a leur Collection stéréotype, Y édition, de format i—- 
18, de |’ Histoire naturelle de Buffon, revue par son continuateur, 
M. Lacépéde, membre de I’Institut national des sciences et des 
arts; ils stéréotypent en ce moment-—ci, et mettront trés-inces- 
samment en ventre les 4 vol. qui terminent |’/rstoire naturelle des 
poissons, par M. Lacépéde, et complettent en méme tems cette 
édition, dont les trente-cing premiéres livraisons ont été impri- 
mées par M. //assan. Nous imprimerons dans notre prochain 
No., leur nouveau Prospectus, qui se distribue chez eux, avec leur 
notice stéréotype.” ® 

Thus it would appear that the first 70 volumes constituted 
Plassan’s edition, and the last 6 Didot’s. If Didot’s imprint occurs 
in the early volumes of the set quoted by Mr. Sherborn it would 
indicate a reprint of Plassan’s edition. Why the later volumes 
should be dated 1799 I cannot surmise, unless it be that the set 
of 70 volumes was intended for publication in that year, and the 
plan to issue in monthly livraisons, an afterthought. Antedated 





* A weekly journal, published in Paris from 1797 to 1810, devoted exclu- 
sively to the announcement of new works, music, etc.; succeeded, in 1811, 
by the ‘ Journal Genéral de l’Imprimerie et de la Librarie.’ 


? Engelmann’s reference (Bibl. Hist. Nat., 1846, 322) to a tract containing 
these tableaux “in-18. Paris, 1802. Plassan,” is additional evidence. 
Engelmann gives the whole work as dating from 1799 to 1802. 


°In the forty or more notices of this work in the ‘ Journal Typographique,’ 
between 1799 and 1802, there is no reference to the Didots. 
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works! are not uncommon, especially in the case of French works 
issued in livraisons. 

The “ Didot ” or Plassan edition disposed of, it becomes 
necessary to determine the original place of publication of the 
tableaux. Mr. Sherborn quotes from Engelmann (Bibl. Hist. 
Nat., 1846, 376) a tract “in-4. aris. an VII. (1799). 
Plassan. (38 pag.),” supposed to contain these papers,” but waiv- 
ing this as inaccessible and doubtful, the earliest published 
reference, in the case of the bird portion, appears to be Daudin’s 
‘ Traité,’ Vol. I,? Jan. 1800 (422-438). Here the principal bird 
classifications from Johnston, 1657, to Lacépéde, 1799, are shown, 
with more or less detail, giving in each instance the name of 
the author and work from which it was extracted. Lacépéde’s 
tableau (in full, but differing in some details from that of 1801), 
however, is cited simply as “Méthode de Lacépéde, 1799,” 
indicating apparently that it was previously unpublished. Hav- 
ing been read before the Institute June 9, 1799, it was undoubt- 
edly accessible to Daudin. The specimens in the Paris Museum 
were at that time arranged, and no doubt labelled according to 
the tableau. (Cf. Daudin, Traité, I, 35.) 

The various genera in our Check-list credited to Lacépéde, 1801, 
and others to Cuvier, Lecons d’Anat. Comp. I, * should properly 
be quoted ‘“* Lacépéde, in Daudin, Traité,”’ etc. 

In order to render the dates of publication of the Plassan 





1 Byron’s Narrative of the voyage of the ‘ Blonde,’ dated 1826, was publ. 
Feb. 20, 1827; the Appendix to Parry’s 2nd voyage, dated 1825, was publ. 
in Feb., 182 


publ. in Feb., 1832. 


. 
7; Swains. & Rich. Fauna Boreali-Americana, II, dated 1831, was 


With French works it was often the practice to issue the title page, table of 
contents, etc. in the first livraison; among antedated works may be noticed 
Vieillot’s Ois. Am. Sept., dated 1807, but published in 22 livraisons, of which 
the first was issued Dec. 1, 1807! — The Zodlogy of the voyage of the ‘ Ura- 
nie’ & ‘ Physicienne,’ dated 1824, was published in 16 livraisons, the last in 
June, 1826, etc. 


2 There is no mention of such a tract in the Journ. Typ. for the year 1799. 


3 Announced in the Journ. Typ., Jan. 19, 1800. Giebel (Orn. Thesaurus, 
I, 1872, 3), for some reason, gives it as “1799.” 


* Published in April, 1800 (Journ. Typ. Apr. 19, 1800). 
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edition of Buffon available, a list of the livraisons, with contents 
and dates is appended. 
‘Histoire Naturelle par Buffon, mise dans un nouvel ordre, 
par le cit. Lacépéde, membre de |’Institut national de France. 
“Cette édition de format z#-—18, paroitra par livraison de 
deux volumes chaque mois, sans interruption, 4 compter du 1 er 


floréal an 7... [= Apr. 20, 1799.1] 
c < j* es d p . & 9 / Y) p> | 
. {TomelI. Théorie de la terre. ) Journ. Typographique. 
Lave. i. 5 : . hese 
(TomelI. Quadrupédes. fj Apr. 19, 1799,' 209. 
ie aS Tome II. Théorie de la terre. } Journ. Typographique. 
: “" ( Tomel. Oiseaux. j . May 19, 1799, 243. 
: * ( TomelIII. Théorie de la terre. ) Journ Typographique. 
Livr. 2. <a ; ; A » POE “ 
°° | Tome II. Quadrupedes. ) June 18, 1799, 275. 
? {TomelV. Matieres Générales. ) Journ. Typographique. 
a oe oe ; : ae oa 
(Tome II. Oiseaux. j July 18, 1799, 306.” 
iis {Tome V. Matieres Générales ) Journ. Typographique. 
"9" Tome III. Quadrupédes. jy Aug. 17, 1799, 346. 
‘oe Tome VI. Matieres Générales. ) Journ. Typographique. 
"* @ Demegag,. Giseaax. j Sept. 16, 1799, 379. 


: Tome VII. Matieres Générales. | Journ. Typographique. 
Livr. 7. A ypog 


} Tome IV. Quadrupédes § Oct. 21, 1799, 26.° 

Livr,8, ) Pome VIII. Matiéres Générales. | Journ. Typographique. 
*“  ) Tome IV. Oiseaux. { Nov. 20, 1799, 57. 
Fae (Tome IX. Matieres Générales i Journ. Typographique. 
“""* 7" 7 Tome V. Quadrupédes § Dec. 20, 1799, 82. 
Five. 10; ) Tome X. Matieres Générales. | Journ. Typographique. 
“"*<") Tome V. Oiseaux. § Jan. 29, 1800, 122. 
{ Tomes XI, XII. Matieres Gén- | Journ. Typographique. 


Lavr. Ii. 


’ érales. § Feb. 28, 1800, 155. 
Livr. 12.2 Tome XIII. Matieres Générales. | Journ. Typographique. 
AvE:-42. 4 am : : J 4 
| Tome VI. Quadrupedes § Apr. 4, 1800, 202. 
ee Tome XIV. Matiéres Générales. | Journ. Typographique. 
rs *"2"} Tome VI. Oiseaux. § Apr. 24, 1800, 227 
Li as Tome XV. Matiéres Générales. } Journ. Typographique. 
We. Bids 2 an J : : J i. 
+*) Tome VII. Quadrupédes. \ Mav 19, 1800, 250. 
: 3 : 
Li i. {Tome XVI. Matiéres Générales. | Journ. Typographique. 
9° Tome VII. Oiseaux. § June 18, 1800, 290. 
Sten. a0 (Tome XVII. Matiéres Générales. } Journ. Typographique. 
zivr. 16. - . 
i 


Tome VIII. Quadrupedes. § July 23, 1800, 331. 


1T have converted the dates from the Republican calendar into that now in 
use. 

2 On p. 318 (Aug. 22) a notice by the editor of the Hist. Nat. states, among 
other things, that the tableaux méthodiques will be placed at the end of the 
“histoire des oiseaux.” 

‘« Cette édition zz -18 se continue avec le plus grand succés, et mérite a 


tous égards aux éditeurs les plus grands éloges.” 
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Stee eed Tome XVIII. Matiéres Générales. | Journ. Typographique. 
*“!") Tome VIII. Oiseaux. § Aug. 22, 1800, 365. 
Livr. 18, ) Lome XIX. Matiéres Générales. | Journ. Typographique. 
""""( Tome IX. Quadrupédes. § Sept. 22, 1800, 3. 
{Tome XX. Matiéres Générales. | Journ. Typographique. 
1 Tome IX. Oiseaux. § Oct. 26, 1800, 34. 
Tome XXI. Matiéres Générales. | Journ. Typographique. 
Tome X. Quadrupédes. { Nov. 30, 1800, 66. 


Livr. 19. 


—_— 


Livr. 20. 


Livr. 21,3 Lome XXII. Matieres Générales. | Journ. Typographique. 
"“"" (Tome X. Oiseaux. § Jan. 4, 1801, 107. 
ton we: | Tome XXIII. Matiéres Générales. | Journ Typographique. 
“““" Tome XI. Quadrupédes. § Jan. 24, 1801, 132. 
Sie ce Tome XXIV. Matieres Générales. | Journ. Typographique. 
‘*2"?) Tome I. Quadrupédes Ovipares.{ Mch. 5, 1801, 170. 
Livr. 24, ) Lome XI. Oiseaux. | Journ. Typographique. 
‘“4°) Tome I. Poissons. § Apr. 4, 1801, 203. 
Tiev: wn. | Tome XII. Oiseaux. | Journ. Typographique. 

“"* "9"? Tome II. Ovipares. § May 4g, 1801, 243. 
Slee ok: Tome XIII. Oiseaux. | Journ. Typographique. 
*““". Tome II. Poissons. § June 3, 1801, 267. 
vier. 06.! Tome XIV. Oiseaux. | Journ. Typographique. 

~~" “t") Tome III. Ovipares. § July 3, 1801, 299. 
oie a 5 Tome XV. Oiseaux. | Journ. Typographique. 
“““") Tome II. Poissons. § Aug. 27, 1801, 355.' 
Pies: ae 5 Tome XVI. Oiseaux. | Journ. Typographique. 
anv es Oo" + eae EV Ovipares. y Oct. 11, 160r, 19. 
Siew. am. 2 Tome XVII. Oiseaux. | Journ. Typographique. 
*2"" | Tome IV. Poissons. § Nov. 15, 1801, 50. 
Sas oe { Tome XVIII. Oiseaux. | Journ. Typographique. 
‘ene } Tome V. Poissons. } Jan. 29, 1$02, 131. 
Ste ot Tome XII. Quadrupédes. ) Journ. Typographique. 
3?) Tome VI. Poissons. § Apr. 19, 1802, 225.” 
Five aa: f Tome XIII. Quadrupédes. | Journ. Typographique. 
‘33° ) Tome VII. Poissons. f July 18, 1802, 339. 
ne ee Tomes VIII, IX. \ Journ. Typographique. 
* 34 rT Poissons. j Sept. 16, 1802, 411. 
ee Tome XIV. Quadrupédes. \ Journ. Typographique. 
‘9°"\ Tome X. Poissons. f Oct. 21, 1802, 30, 31. 


{It will be noticed that no reference is made to any place of publication 
other than the Mémoires de |’Institut.] 


'«Tl ne reste plus, pour la terminer, que sept livraisons, que nous publier- 
ons réguliérement.” 

*«C’est le nombre considérable de planches de cette livraison, qui en a 
retardé la publication. Les éditeurs assurent les souscripteurs,” etc., etc. 

3«QOn trouve a la fin du tome XIV des Quadrupédes, une table dans 
laquelle tous les quadrupédes et les oiseaux dont Buffon a traité, sont inscrits 
dans l’ordre et dans le genre auxquels ils appartiennent, d’aprés la méthode 
du cit. Lacépéde, publiée dans les Mémoires de l'Institut national, et que 
l’on a suivie pour l’arrangement des collections du Muséum d’histoire natu- 
relle,” etc., etc. 





























































OBERHOLSER on the Genus Contopus. 


A SYNOPSIS OF THE GENUS CONTOPUS AND ITS 
ALLIES. 


BY HARRY C. OBERHOLSER. 


A CRITICAL examination of the various species of the genera 
Contopus, Blacicus and Myiochanes reveals the fact that the limits 
of these groups are badly in need of readjustment. In the first 
place, Vuttallornis Ridgway, proposed in subgeneric sense for 
Contopus borealis,’ is, by reason of very pronounced characters, 
without doubt of generic rank. A/acicus, which at the present 
time is commonly held to be an Antillean type, must either be 
extended to include several South and Central American forms of 
Contopus, or be extinguished entirely. With such changes, 
however, the group admits of intelligible diagnosis, though 
Blacicus barbirostris Swainson must be removed to AZyiarchus, 
where it certainly belongs. The two species currently considered 
to constitute the genus A/iochanes cannot structurally be distin- 
guished from B/acicus, and consequently should be included in the 
latter. 

The name Contopus Cabanis? is antedated by Contipus de 
Marseul,® proposed for a genus of Coleoptera. The derivation of 
these two words is identical, and they differ simply in the con- 
necting vowel; so that according to our usage, as, for instance 
the rejection of Campylorhynchus on account of a prior Campy/1- 
rhynchus, the term Contopus must be displaced. Syrichta Bona- 
parte * applies to the same group of birds, but is in turn pre- 
occupied, in Lepidoptera, by Syrichtus Boisduval.6 As there 
appear to be no other synonyms, a new name is necessary for 





1 Man. N. Amer. Birds, 1887, 337. 

? Journ. f. Orn., 1855, 479. 

3 Ann. Soc. Ent. de France, 1853, 543: 

4 Ann. Sci. Nat. sér. 4, Zool. I, 1854, 133. 


>Icones, 1832-33, 230. 
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the group to which, in a restricted sense, Confopus is now 
applicable. 


Nuttallornis Ridgway. 


Nuttallornis RipGway, Man. N. Amer. Birds, 1887, 337. 

Type, Tyrannus borealis Swainson. 

CHARS. GEN.— Resembling Hortzopus, but tarsi shorter than middle 
toe with claw; wing exceeding tail by about one-half the length of latter; 
rictal bristles less developed (actually as well as comparatively shorter 
than in Horizopus virens); first primary longer than the fourth. 

Geographic Distribution. — North America; south in winter through 
Central America and northwestern South America as far as Peru. 


Nuttallornis borealis (Swaznson). 


ie) 
wn 


Tyrannus borealis SWAINSON, Fauna Bor.-Am. II, 1831, 141, pl. 
Muscitcapa tnornata NUTTALL, Man. N. Am. Birds, I, 1832, 282. 
Muscicapa coopert NuTTALL, Man. N. Am. Birds, I, 1832, 282. 

Contopus mesoleucus SCLATER, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1859, 43- 

Geog. Dist. — The same as that of the genus. 


Horizopus,’ nom. nov. 


Syrichta BONAPARTE, Ann. Sci. Nat. sér. 4, Zool. I, 1854, 133 (nec 
Syrichtus Boisduval). 
Contopus CABANIS, Journ. f. Orn. 1855, 479 (nec Contipus de Marseul). 
Type, Muscicapa virens Linneus. 
CHARS. GEN. — Similar to Empfidonax, but tarsi much shorter, wings 
longer and much more pointed. 
Geographic Distribution. — North America, except the most northerly 
portions; Mexico; Central America; northern and western South Amer- 
ica as far south as the Province of Tucuman, Argentine Republic. 


Horizopus pertinax (Cadanis). 


Contopus pertinax CABANIS, Mus. Hein. II, 1859, 72. 
Geog. Dist. — Guatemala and southern Mexico. 


Horizopus pertinax pallidiventris (Chapman). 


Contopus pertinax pallidiventris CHAPMAN, Auk, XIV, 1897, 311. 
Geog. Dist. — Mountainous areas of northern Mexico, central and south- 


ern Arizona. 





1 épl{w, limito; movs, pes. 
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Readily distinguishable from true A. pertinax by its paler 
coloration. 


Horizopus ochraceus (Sc/ater d&- Salvin). 


Contopus ochraceus SCLATER & SALVIN, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1869, 419. 
Geog. Dist. — Costa Rica. 


Horizopus lugubris (Lawrence). 


Contopus lugubris LAWRENCE, Ann. Lyc. N. Y. VIII, 1865, 134. 
Geog. Dist. — Veragua and Costa Rica. 


Apparently a distinct species, though near H. fertinax. It has 
the wings relatively rather shorter than its congeners, barring one 
exception ; but in other respects is quite typical. 


Horizopus brachyrhynchus (Cadanis). 


Contopus brachyrhynchus CABANIS, Journ. f. Orn. 1883, 214. 


Geog. Dist. — Province of Tucuman, northwestern Argentina. 
The most southern member of the genus. 


Horizopus ardosiacus (La/fresnaye). 


Tyrannula ardostaca LAFRESNAYE, Rev. Zool. 1844, 8o. 
Contopus ardesiacus CABANIS, Journ. f. Orn. 1855, 479. 
Geog. Dist.— Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, Colombia, Venezuela, and 


Guiana. 


Agrees with /ugudris, in having the wings relatively shorter 


than in the other species.! 


Horizopus virens (Linneus). 


Muscicapa virens LINN&US, Syst. Nat. ed. 12, I, 1766, 327. 
Muscicapa querula ViEeILLoTt, Ois. Am. Sept., I, 1807, 68, pl. 39 (nec 
Wilson). 
Muscicapa rapax Witson, Am. Orn. II, 1810, 81, pl. xiii, fig. 5. 
Contopus albicollis LAWRENCE, Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci. III, 1885, 156. 
Geog. Dist. — Eastern North America, north to southern Canada and 
Newfoundland, west to the Plains; south in winter through eastern 
Mexico, Central America and Colombia to Ecuador. 





'Contopus plebetus Cabanis, Mus. Hein. II, 1859, 71, possibly belongs in 
this vicinity, but it has not been possible satisfactorily to indentify the species. 
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The type of Contopus albicollis Lawrence, which has been 
examined in the present connection, although paler than formal 
virens, particularly about the head and throat, still presents in 
neither size, color nor proportions any characters which can not 
be quite closely matched in specimens of this species. 


Horizopus vicinus (Ridgway). 


Contopus vicinus RipGWAy, Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. X, 1887, 576. 
Geog. Dist. — Swan Island, Caribbean Sea. 


In color closely resembling Horizopus virens, but without much 
doubt a good species. The shape of its bill inclines toward that 
of Blacicus caribeus; but in other characters it is a typical 
fforizopus. 


Horizopus richardsonii (Swanson). 


Tyrannula richardsonit SwWAINson, Fauna Bor.-Amer. II, 1831, 146, pl. 
46, lower fig. 

Tyrannula Phebe BONAPARTE, Comp. List, 1838, 24 (nec Muscicapa 
phoebe LATH.). 

Tyrannula bogotensis BONAPARTE, Consp. Av. I, 1850, 190. 

Contopus sordidulus SCLATER, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1859, 43. 

Contopus veliei Cours, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila. 1866, 61 (in text 

Geog. Dist.— Western North America, east to the Plains, north to 
British Columbia and the interior of British America, south through 
Mexico, Central America and Colombia to Ecuador. 


Material at hand seems to indicate that Contopus sordidulus 
Sclater is not entitled to even subspecific recognition, the original 
description having been probably based on exceptionally small, 
possibly immature, specimens of true richardsonit. 


Horizopus richardsonii peninsule (Brewsver). 


Contopus richardsontt peninsule BREWSTER, Auk VIII, 1891, 144. 
Geog. Dist. — Southern Lower California. 


The large bill seems to be the principal character of this race, 
but not an entirely constant one. The shape of the bill in’ some 
specimens resembles that of H. vicinus. 
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Blacicus Cadanis. 


Blacicus CaBANIS, Journ. f. Orn. 1855, 480. 

Mytochanes CABANIS, Mus. Hein. II, 1859, 71. 

Type, Muscipeta caribaea d@Orbigny. 

CHARS. GEN.— Similar to Horizopfus, but wing much shorter; bill 
usually broader and its outline less acute; rictal bristles longer and 
more numerous. 

Geographic Distribution.— Southern Mexico; Central America, and 
South America down to Peru and southern Brazil. 


Blacicus latirostris ( Verreaux). 


Myiobius latirostris VERREAUX, N. Arch. d. Mus. II, Bull. 1866, p. 22, t. 


2, fig. 2. 

re) =) 
Blacicus latirostris SCLATER, Cat. Birds Brit. Mus. XIV, 1888, 244. 
Geog. Dist. — St. Lucia, West Indies. 


This species differs from most of the other West Indian forms 
of the genus in the shorter, broader bill, as well as longer rictal 
bristles, these reaching very nearly, if not quite to the end of the 


beak 
Blacicus brunneicapillus Lawrence. 


Blacicus brunnetcapillus LAWRENCE, Ann. N. Y. Acad. Sci. I, 1879, 161. 


Geog 


r, Dist. — Dominica and Guadeloupe, West Indies. 


Similiar to /atirostris in shape of bill and development of 
rictal bristles. 
Blacicus martinicensis Cory. 
Blactcus martinicensts Cory, Auk, IV, 1887, 96. 


Geog. Dist. — Martinique, West Indies. 


Not examined ; but stated by Mr. Cory to be allied to B. drun- 
neicapillus, differing from that species in its darker pileum, darker 
cervix, and paler under surface. 


Blacicus caribzeus (d’Orbigny). 


Muscipeta caribea D’ORBIGNY, in La Sagra’s Cuba, Aves, 1839, 92. 
Blacicus caribeus CABANIS, Journ. f. Orn. 1855, 480. 
Geog. Dist. — Cuba. 
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Blacicus hispaniolensis (Bryanz). 


Tyrannula carribea var. hispaniolensis BRYANT, Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. 
Hist. XI, 1866, g1. 

Contopus frazari Cory, Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, VIII, 1883, 94. 

Sayornis dominicensis Cory, Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, VIIT, 1883, 95. 

Blacicus hispaniolensis SCLATER, Cat. Birds Brit. Mus. XIV, 1888, 242. 

Geog. Dist. — St. Domingo, West Indies. 


Blacicus pallidus (Gosse). 


Myiobius pallidus Gosse, Birds Jamaica, 1847, 166. 

Rhyncocyclus cerviniventris SALVADORI, Atti. Soc. Ital. VII, 1864, 1: 
Blacicus pallidus SCLATER, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1861, 77. 
Geog. Dist. 


an 
Ww 





Jamaica. 
Blacicus blancoi Cabanis. 


Blacicus blanco CABANIs, Journ. f. Orn. 1875, 224. 
Geog. Dist.— Puerto Rico. 


This species is usually credited to Gundlach, Journ. f. Orn. 
1794, p. 311, but here no description is given, so the authority 
for the name is apparently Cabanis, as above quoted. 


Blacicus bahamensis (Bryant). 


Empidonax bahamensis BRYANT, Proc. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist. VII, 1859, 
109. 

Blacicus bahamensis ScLATER, Cat. Birds Brit. Mus. XIV, 1888, 242. 

Geog. Dist. — Bahama Islands. 


Somewhat aberrant generically in possessing a relatively shorter 
wing than B. caribeus. 


Blacicus flaviventris Lawrence. 


Blacicus flaviventris LAWRENCE, Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. IX, 1886, 617. 
Geog. Dist. —Grenada, West Indies. 


The type of this species, taken by Mr. Wells, appears to be the 
only specimen known. It seems to be distinct, differing from 
brunneicepillus in its yellow abdomen and entirely yellow mandible. 
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Blacicus punensis (Lawrence). 


Contopus punensits LAWRENCE, Ann. Lyc. N. Y. IX, 1869, 237. 
Geog. Dist.— Puna Island, Ecuador. 


Undoubtedly a good species, though sometimes synonymized 


with drachytarsus. 
Blacicus brachytarsus (Sc/a/er). 


Empidonax brachytarsus SCLATER, Ibis, 1859, 441. 
Contopus schottit LAWRENCE, Ann. Lyc. N. Y. IX, 1869, 202. 
Geog. Dist.— Southeastern Mexico, from central Vera Cruz to Yucatan 


and Cozumel Island. 


At least three species have, by some authors, been united under 
B. brachytarsus, one of which (B. punensis) has already been con- 
sidered. Birds from the type locality of drachytarsus seem to be 
identical with those from Yucatan and Cozumel Island, as already 
shown by Mr. Ridgway,’ so that Contopus schottit of Lawrence 


becomes a synonym. 
Blacicus andinus ( Zaczanowshkt). 


Empidonax andinus TAaczANnowskl, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1874, 539. 
Contopus depressirostris RipGWAY, Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. VI, 1883, 403. 


/ 
i 


Geog. Dist.— Southern Mexico (Pacific side), Central America, and 


South America east to Trinidad, south to Peru. 


This bird seems to be undoubtedly distinct from true drachy- 
tarsus, with which it has usually been confounded. It is in color 
much less dingy throughout, particularly below, where also it is 
frequently less deeply yellowish ; and has, moreover, a shorter tail. 
Specimens from northern South America appear to have longer 
rictal bristles, and, in some details of coloration, to differ some- 
what from Central American birds; but as the material at hand 
is not sufficient definitely to prove them separable, no distinction 
is here made. The name andinus, based on specimens from Peru, 
thus becomes the proper one for the species. Should it ever be 








‘Man. N. Am. Birds, 1887, 339. 
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desirable to distinguish by name the Central American form it 
should be called either A/acicus depressirostris or Blacicus andinus 
depresstrostris. 

Like B. brachytarsus the present species is hardly a typical 
Siacicus, having less conspicuous rictal bristles and rather longer 
wings than B. caridaeus ; but although both have heretofore been 
placed in Contopus they undoubtedly belong in Blacicus. 


Blacicus pileatus (Ridgway) 


Contopus pileatus RipGWaAy, Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. VIII, 1585, 21. 
Geog. Dist. — Unknown. 


The type, in the collection of the American Museum of 
Natural History, still remains the sole representative of this very 
interesting species. It seems to be quite distinct. 


Blacicus cinereus (Sfx). 


Platyrhynchus cinereus Spix, Av. Bras. II, 1825, 11, pl. 13, fig. 2. 
Tyrannula curtipes SWAINSON, Orn. Draw. 1834-41, pl. 54 
Geog. Dist. — Southeastern Brazil. 


Blacicus nigrescens (Sclater & Salvin). 


Mytochanes nigrescens SCLATER N SALVIN, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1880, 157 
Geog. Dist. — Ecuador. 


To the authorities of the American Museum of Natural History 
and of the National Museum the writer wishes to express his 
indebtedness for the use of the material employed in the prepara- 
tion of this paper. He is further under great obligations to Mr. 
Ridgway for many valuable suggestions. 
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REPUBLICATION OF DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW 
SPECIES AND SUBSPECIES OF NORTH 
AMERICAN BIRDS. 


BY J. A. ALLEN. 


REQUESTS have been received from various members of the 
A. O. U., who have not full access to the current literature of 
ornithology, for the republication in ‘The Auk’ of the descrip- 
tions of all new species and subspecies of North American birds 
described in other publications than this journal. In response 
to such requests the Council of the A. O. U. has authorized such 
republication, of which the first instalment here follows, begin- 
ning with those included in the ‘ Ninth Supplement’ to the Check- 
List (see Auk, XVI, Jan., 1899, pp. 97-133), and including 
those since published to date. 

In this republication the original diagnoses or descriptions are 
given in full, and such additional remarks as are essential to a 
proper presentation of the case, in the exact words of the author, 
unless otherwise indicated by the omission of marks of quotation. 
Later instalments of similar scope and character will be given at 


the close of each year. 


Phaéton americanus Grant. 
YELLOW-BILLED TRoOPIc BIRD. 


Phaéton americanus GRANT, Bull. Brit. Orn. Club, No. XLIX, Dec., 
1897, p. xxiv; Ibis, April, 1898, 288. 

“ Adult male and female. — Similar to P. favirostris Brandt, but dif- 
fering constantly in the following points:—the black on the outer web 
of the first primary extending to within half an inch of the extremity, on 
the second and fourth quills reaching almost to the tip, while the third 
had the outer web entirely black. Bill entirely yellow, except above the 
nasal opening. 

‘* Range. —East and southeast coasts of North America, from Ber- 
muda to the West Indies.” 
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Rallus crepitans waynei BREWSTER. 
Wayne’s CLAPPER RAIL. 


Rallus crepitans waynet BREWSTER, N. Engl. Zo0l. Club, I, 50, June 9, 
1599. 

“ Subspecific characters. —Similar to &. crepitans, but the general 
coloring much darker, the under parts with more ashy, the under tail 
coverts with fewer markings. 

“Type, d adult, no. 4220, collection of W. Brewster, St. Mary’s, Camden 
County, Georgia, March 18, 1878, W. Brewster. 

* Crown, nape, wings and tail, plain and rather pale seal brown; wing 
coverts, tertials, scapulars, upper tail coverts and feathers of the back 
and rump, rich seal brown, narrowly bordered with ashy; throat, abdo- 
men and a short stripe running from the base of the upper mandible to 
above the eye, brownish white, the middle of the throat almost clear 
white; under tail coverts white with traces of dusky bars on a few of 
the feathers; flanks and crissum ashy brown with transverse bars of 
white. Remainder of under parts, with sides of head and neck, ashy, 
tinged with pale cinnamon on the breast. Axillars brown with narrow 
transverse bars of white. 

“ Wing, 5.40; tarsus, 2.15; arc of culmen from feathers, 2.48 [in.]. 

‘*From fallus crepitans, the form just described may be most readily 
distinguished by the sharper contrast between the light and dark colors 
of the back, the centers of the dorsal feathers being rich seal brown and 
their edges bright ashy, whereas in crefztans the brown is pale and 
somewhat olivaceous, and the ashy comparatively dull. Most of my 
specimens also have much more ashy beneath than is found in any of the 
examples of crefitans which I have seen, but this difference is not con- 
stant. In the tendency to an excess of ashy on the under parts, and to a 
scarcity or almost total absence of dark markings on the under tail cov- 
erts, wayne agrees Closely with scoftd?. It is so evidently a connecting 
link between the latter and crefztans that it may well be doubted whether 
scotttt should continue to stand as a full species.” 

Type locality, St. Mary’s, Camden County, Georgia. 
Range, South Atlantic coast, from Virginia southward. 


Rallus levipes Bangs, 


Rallus levipes BANGS, Proc. N. Eng. Zodl. Club, I, 45, June 5, 1899. 
“ Characters. — Much smaller than either #. odsoletus or R. beldingi ; 
bill much more slender; tarsus and foot smaller than in either. In 
color it differs from #. obsoletus in being much darker above— more 
olive and less grayish, brown; in having breast and sides of neck deep 
cinnamon-rufous instead of grayish cinnamon, this color extending 
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well up on sides of neck and meeting the color of upper parts sharply ; 
ground color of flanks, etc., darker — less grayish; a gray patch behind 
eye; superciliary streak white instead of rusty. From R. belding# it 
differs, in color, in having the back feathers much less, decidedly 
streaked; breast, etc., less pinkish or salmon-colored; flanks, etc., 
browner —without dusky bars bordering the white ones, the white 
bars wider; superciliary wte instead of rusty, 

‘* Color. — Above, olive brown, broadly striped with blackish brown ; 
breast, etc., deep cinnamon-rufous, extending over sides of neck and 
meeting color of upper parts sharply ; flanks, etc., olive, broadly banded 


with white; centre of belly and throat whitish; superciliary streak 


white; a gray patch on side of head behind eye. 
“ Measurements. — Type, Q adult: wing, 152; tail, 58.2; tarsus, 49; 
culmen, 58 mm. Topotype, 2 ad., No. 47,847, Coll. of Wm. Brewster: 


wing, 141; tail, 56.6; tarsus, 45; culme 


Type locality, Newport Landing, Los Angeles Co., California. 


i 


1, 54.2 mm.” 


Canachites canadensis labradorius Bangs. 
LABRADOR SPRUCE GROUSE. 


Chanachites canadensis labradorius BANGS, Proc. N. Engl. Zoél. Club, 
I, 1899, 47, June 5, 1899. 

“* Subspecific characters. — Size of true C. canadensis or a little larger; 
adult male, summer plumage, similar to true C. canadensis, except that 


the white markings on under parts and on border of throat are rather 


heavier, and gray markings of back and rump more pronounced and 
purer gray— less reddish olive gray; adult female, summer plumage, 
quite different in color from true C. canadensis, upper parts much more 
purely black and gray, with much less butfy or ochraceous; under parts 
much whiter, with less buffy or ochraceous.” 


Type locality, Rigoulette, Hamilton Inlet, Labrador. 


Halizetus leucocephalus alascanus C. H. Townsend. 


NORTHERN BALD EAGLE. 


FHlalietus leucocephalus alascanus C. H. TOWNSEND, Proc. Biol. Soc. 
Washington, XI, 145, June g, 1897. 

“ Subspecific characters.— Dittering from H. leucocephalus in size, 
being considerably larger. 

“ Habitat. — Alaska. 

“ Type. —@ (U. S. Nat. Mus. No. 151567). Unalaska, Aleutian 
Islands. 

“ Dimensions of Tyfe.— Wing, 23.75; tail, 11.50; tarsus, 4; culmen, 
2.60; depth of bill, 1.50; hind claw, 1.50 [inches]. 
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“In forty specimens examined from localities between Florida and 
Alaska there is a regular increase in size northward. Eagles from 
northern States are larger than those from Florida and Louisiana. In 
addition to the other differences in size, the bill of the Alaskan bird is 
wider, while the edging to the feathers, especially on the wing coverts, 
is both lighter and broader. The egg of the northern bird is distinctly 
larger, the average of sixteen specimens being 73.5 X 57.5 mm., while 
that of forty-five Florida specimens is 69 X 53.5 mm.” 

On the ranges of the northern and southern forms of the Bald Eagle 
see Auk, XVI, p. 109, and on the inadmissibility of HY. leucocephalus 
washingtoni, see thid., p. 131. 


Bubo virginianus pallescens Stone. 
WESTERN HORNED OWL. 


Bubo virginianus pallescens STONE, Am. Nat. XXXI, March, 1897, 237. 

‘,...I would propose for the Horned Owl of the interior United 
States (the subarcticus of authors, mec Hoy) the name fadlescens, desig- 
nating as the type No. 152219, Coll. U. S. Nat. Mus., @, Watson Ranch, 
18 mi. S. W. of San Antonio, Texas. 

‘* Bubo virginianus pallescens is smaller and paler than true virgtnia- 
nus (the wing measuring 13.75 in.) with much less rufous admixture. 
The barring on the belly is much finer and the feet almost pure white. 

‘While not differing so much in size from B. v. pactficus as indicated 
in my former paper (Auk, 1896, p. 156), its coloration is quite distinct. 
The latter race is darker than fadlescens with more black admixture 
above, heavier bars on the belly and with the feet more mottled with 
rufous and brown.” 


Syrnium nebulosum helveolum Bangs. 


TExAS BARRED OWL. 


Syrnium nebulosum helveolum BANGS, Proc. N. Engl. Zool. Club, I, 31, 
March 31, 1899. 

“ Subspecific characters. — Size of true S. nebulosum ; toes naked as in 
S.n. alleng; colors very pallid throughout; ground color of back, wings 
and tail, pale yellowish brown or cinnamon, lightest on wings and tail 
and shading on head toward sepia; all the light bars and spots on pri- 
maries, tertials and scapulars, large and conspicuous and white; the light 
bars on tail wider and paler than in true S. nebulosum; colors below all 
paler; dark striping and barring more cinnamomeous, less dusky, and 
ground color paler, more whitish; feathers of tibia and tarsus, buff to 
whitish, showing very little, or none whatever, of the dusky markings 
present in both S. nebulosum and S. n. allent. 
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‘‘Size.— Type, 2 adult: wing, 331; tail, 211 mm. Topotype, @ 
adult: wing, 347; tail, 214 mm.” 
Type locality, Corpus Christi, Texas. 


Sturnella magna hoopesi S/one. 


Rio GRANDE MEADOWLARK. 


Sturnella magna hoopesi STONE, Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila. 1597, 
149. 

“ A careful comparison of a large series of specimens shows that the 
Meadowlark of the Rio Grande Valley is as light or lighter than the 
lightest neglecta, averaging very similar to this form in the coloration of 
the upper surface but agreeing with magna in the distribution of the 
yellow below. The birds from Mexico on the other hand represent the 
darkest coloration exhibited by [the genus] Sturnel/la. To unite these 
two extremes and also the isolated Florida bird under one name seems 
to me eminently misleading and quite at variance with our treatment of 
geographical races in other species. 

‘*T therefore propose to separate as a distinct subspecies the Rio 
Grande Meadow Lark and to place the Florida bird for the present at 
least along with true magna, for reasons that will be stated below. The 
Rio Grande Meadowlark may be separated as follows: 

‘* Sturnella magna hoopesi subsp. nov. 

‘Type No. 786, Coll. Josiah Hoopes, Brownsville, Texas, g, March 13, 
1892, F. B. Armstrong. 

‘*Color below as in magna, but rather lighter and less buff on the 
sides and under tail coverts; upper surface much grayer and generally 
lighter. The brown tints of magna are very largely replaced by gray, 
especially on the wings. Sides of the face whiter than in magna; tail 
bars almost always distinct, 7. e., not confluent along the shaft of the 
feather. 

“This bird is the lightest of all the Meadowlarks, averaging a little 
lighter than neglecta, the tail bars are also more distinct than in any of 
the other races.” 

‘‘ While this race approaches neglecta in its general light color, the 
absence of yellow from the malar region will at once distinguish it. 
From mexicana it differs more widely than from any of the other races, 
as we have in these two the extremes of dark and light coloration.” 


Melospiza fasciata ingersolli McGregor. 


TEHAMA SONG SPARROW. 


Melospiza fasciata ingersolli MCGREGOR, Bull. Cooper Orn. Club, I, 
No. 2, March-April, 1899, 35. 
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“ Subsp. char. — Most closely related to guttata but darker and without 
rusty wash; spotting of lower parts tending more to streaks than to 
spots asin guttata; wing slightly longer. Entire upper parts, sides of 
head and flanks are darker and less grayish than in heermannt. 

“ Type, No. 2222, g adult, Coll. R. C. McG., Battle Creek, California, 
Oct. 19, 1898. Wing, 2.82; tail, 2.74; tarsus, .88; exposed culmen, .44 
[in.]. 

‘* Geog. Dist. — Northern Sacramento Valley, south in winter to San 
Francisco Bay.” 

This form is intermediate between Melospiza fasctata guttata and 
M. f. heermanat. 


Pipilo fuscus carole McGregor. 


NORTHERN BROWN TOWHEE. 


Pipilo fuscus carole MCGREGOR, Bull. Cooper Orn. Club, I, No. 1, Jan.- 
Feb. 1899, 11. 

‘*Closely related to P. f. crissalis but distinguished by grayer and 
more uniform color of upper parts, much paler throat patch and slightly 
longer tail. 

“ Type, ad. male (No. 2200, Coll. R. C. McG.; Battle Creek, California, 
Nov. 7, 1898). Wing, 4.01; tail, 4.49; tarsus, 1.08; exposed culmen, .62 
[in.].” 

“Battle Creek the type locality, forms the boundary line between 
Tehama and Shasta Counties.” 


Dendroica coronata hooveri McGregor. 


HooveER’s WARBLER. 


Dendroica coronata hooverit MCGREGOR, Bull. Cooper Orn. Club, I, 
No. 2, March-April, 1899, 32. 

‘* Subsp. char.—In colors and markings like Dendroica coronata, but 
with wing and tail much longer. 

‘* Type, No. 1988, @ adult, Coll. T. J. Hoover, Palo Alto, California, 
April 16, 1898. In summer plumage. Above bluish slate, streaked with 
black; top of head more finely streaked; crown, rump and sides with 
patches of lemon yellow; superciliary stripe, eyelids, throat, belly, spots 
behind nostrils, two bars on wings and spot on inner web of three outer 
tail feathers, white; cheeks and lores, black; feathers of breast black- 
centered. Wing, 3.00; tail, 2.31; exposed culmen, .38 [in.]. 

“ Geog. Dist.— Western United States, breeding probably in British 
Columbia and Alaska.” 

Average of 7 males of D. c. hoovert: wing, 3.02; tail, 2.30; exposed 
culmen, .36 in. 
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Average of 8 males of D. coronata: wing, 2.87; tail, 2.16; exposed 
culmen, .35 in. 

Average of 10 females of D. c. hoovert: wing, 2.87; tail, 2.22; 
exposed culmen, .36 in. 

Average of 10 females of D. coronata: wing, 2.70; tail, 2.10; exposed 


culmen, .35 in. 


Thryomanes bewickii cryptus Oderholser.' 


“ Thryothorus bewitckit leucogaster BAiRD, Rev. Amer. Birds, 1864, I, 
p.127 (nec Troglodytes leucogastra Gould, quae Hemtura leucogastra). 


Thryothorus bewickhit bairdi A. O. U. Check-List, 1886, p. 325 (in 
part 
‘* Chars. subsp. — Thryomanes T. b. bewickii similis, sed major, notaeo 


iutiore et canescentiore 





‘+ Measurements S shecimens). — Wing, 53 to 61 (average 56.8) mm.; 


> T © 


tail, 52 to 61 (average, 56.3) mm.; exposed culmen, 13.5 to 15.5 (average, 


14.1) mm.; bill from nostril, 1o to 11 (average, 10.4) mm.; tarsus, 17.5 
to 19.5 (average 3) mm.; middle e with claw, 15 to 17 (average, 
16.2 m 
Type locality -San Antonio, Texas. 
‘Geographi distribution. — Texas, except the extreme western corner, 


States of Nuevo Leon and Tamaulipas, in Mexico, with probably Kan- 
Indian Territory, and Oklahoma. Migratory north of Texas. 

Type. — Male, adult; No. 112535, U.S. N. M.; San Antonio, Texas, 
January 5, 1887; C. W. Beckham 

‘Description.— Upper surface rich, warm brocc« li brown, darker and 
more rufous on rump, the teathers of which have more or less concealed 


} . } 


white spots; superior tail-coverts hair brown, obscurely barred with 


lackish. Wings fuscous; innermost secondaries and outer webs of 


the others marked transversely with the color of the back; primaries 





1argined basally on external webs wing-coverts like the 
back r series with obsolete fuscous bars. Middle tail-feathers, 





and at least basal portion of exterior webs of all but outer pair, hair 


barred regularly, though not sharply, with blackish; remainder 


brown, 


k, with very faintly indicated paler bars, continuous with 





vf tail 


those on outer webs; two external pairs of feathers broadly tipped with 
grayish white, the outermost deeply indented with white on outer webs; 
remainder of rectrices tipped with hair brown. Superciliary white; lores 
and cheeks grayish white, mingled with brownish; postocular streak 
like the crown; sides of the neck brownish gray; lower surface grayish 
white, scarcely tinged with brownish on flanks ; crissum slightly washed 
with ochraceous, and barred with black; axillars and under-coverts wing 


grayish white.” 





1 Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., XXI, No. 1153, Nov. 19, 1898, 425. 
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whence, until recently, no other specimen (of- Hemiura) 


described. 


point.” 


Thryomanes bewickii eremophilus Oderholser.° 


‘* Thryothorus bewickit bairdi A. O. U. Check-List, 1886, 
part) 


rioribus magis griseis distinguendus. 
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‘* This form of Bewick’s Wren is the one to which Baird’s name /euco- 
gaster is applicable, as the range, ‘southern borders of United States 
into Mexico,’ given by him, taken in connection with the specimens he 
enumerates, clearly indicates. But it now seems quite certain that by 
perhaps an interchange at labels Baird was in error when he identified 


1 


seems to be no reasonable doubt of the authenticity of the specimen 
which Dr. Sharpe catalogues as the type of Troglodytes leucogastra, 
Gould,’ for it came from the collection of the Zoological Society, where 
Gould’s type was supposed to have been; it was collected in Tamauli- 
pas, Mexico, the type locality of ZTruglodytes (=Hemtura) leucogastra, 


has been 


a misidentification, can not, according to the usual precedure 


cases, be considered entitled to recognition; for in reality he 


specimens strongly suggests the possibility of specific distinctness; 


p 





and Godman, Biol. Centr.-Amer., Aves, 1880, I, p. 95; Faxon, 


XV, p. 60.” 
“2 Cat. Birds Brit. Mus., 1881, VI, p. 285.” 
3 Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., XXI, No. 1153, Nov. 19, 1898, 427. 








A 


recorded; and, finally, it is undoubtedly a Hemiura, thus agreeing per- 
fectly with Gould’s original description of TZvroglodytes leucogastra, 
while in that description the expression ‘‘crtssogue pallidi-brunneis” 
could not possibly apply to any form of Bewick’s Wren. Baird’s term 
leucogaster, as used tor the Zhkryomanes, thus having been based upon 


in such 


proposed 


no new name, but merely referred his specimens to a species already 


‘*The Texan form of 7hkryomanes may be readily distinguished from 
bewickit by much paler, grayer coloration above, as well as by longe1 
tail, wing, culmen and middle toe. In fact, the lack of intermediate 
but 


the material at hand is not sufficient satisfactorily to determine this 


‘* Chars. subsp.— Thryomanes T. b. crypto affinis; sed partibus supe- 


‘* Measurements (18 specimens). — Wing, 51 to 60 (average, 56.1) mm.; 
tail, 50.5 to 63.5 (average, 56.8) mm.; exposed culmen, 13 to 15 (average, 
13.8) mm.; bill from nostril, 9 to 11 (average, 10) mm.; tarsus, 15 to 18.5 
(average, 18) mm.; middle toe with claw, 13.5 to 17 (average, 15.5) mm. 


“1Sclater and Salvin, Nomenclator Avium Neotrop., 1873, p. 155; Salvin 


uk, 1808, 


There 





" 
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‘* Type locality. — Big Hatchet Mountains, Grant County, New Mexico. 

‘* Geographic distribution. — Extreme western Texas (in winter to cen- 
tral part), Arizona, New Mexico, and southeastern California, south 
over the table-lands of western Mexico to central Zacatecas; north to 
Colorado, southern Utah, southern Nevada, and possibly southeastern 
Oregon. Resident south of Colorado. 

‘* Type. — Male, adult; No. 126774, U. S. N. M.; Big Hatchet Moun- 
tains, Grant County, New Mexico, May 19, 1892; Mearns and Holzner. 

‘** Description.— Above uniform pale grayish sepia, slightly rufescent 
on the rump, the feathers of which have more or less concealed white 
spots; upper tail-coverts hair brown, faintly barred with darker. Wing- 
quills fuscous, indented externally with the color of the upper surface, 
wing-eoverts like the back. Middle tail-feathers, and basal portion of 
exterior webs of the rest, with the exception of the outermost pair, 
hair brown, regularly barred with black; three outer pairs with broad 
grayish tips, and white indentations on exterior webs, these latter most 
numerous on the outer pair; other rectrices tipped with hair brown; 
remainder of tail black. Superciliary stripe white; lores and cheeks 
grayish white, somewhat mixed with brown; postocular streak like the 
crown; sides of neck brownish gray; lower surface dull white, nearly 
clear white on chin and throat, washed with gray on sides and flanks ; 
crissum heavily barred with black; lining of wing grayish white.” 

‘* The ditference existing between eremophilus and crypPtus consists in 
the rather paler, much more grayish tint of the upper parts, and no 
difficulty will be experienced in identifying the great majority of speci- 
mens. Some intermediates, however, are to be distinguished only by 
the slightly paler or more grayish color ot the wings. This subspecies 
is more closely allied to dairdi than to any of the other Mexican forms, 
although the ranges of datrdi and eremophilus are separated by the inter- 
position of a race larger and darker than either. 

‘‘ Asin cryptus, there exists a considerable amount of individual difter- 
ence, even at the same season, this consisting principally in the darker 
or more rufescent color of the upper surface. Two breeding specimens 
from Paisano, Texas, are perfectly typical of the present race, though 
rather darker than most Arizona examples. Specimens from San 
Diego, Chihuahua, Mexico, White Mountains, and the region of Death 
Valley, California, are identical with those from Arizona and New 
Mexico. A winter bird from the Valparaiso Mountains, Zacatecas, 
Mexico, differs only in being slightly darker.” 


Thryomanes bewickii charienturus Oderholser.' 


“ Thryothorus bewichit spilurus A. O. U. Check-List, 1886, p. 327 (in 
part). 





1Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. XXI, No. 1153, Nov. 19, 1898, 435. 
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“ Chars. subsp.— Thryomanes T. b. eremophilo similis, a quo differt 
partibus superioribus et hypochondriis obscurioribus, striga superciliari 
paululum latiore, alis caudaque multo brevioribus. 

“ Measurements (23 specimens). — Wing, 48.5 to 55 (average, 51.7) mm. ; 
tail, 47.5 to 54.5 (average, 51.5) mm.; exposed culmen, 12.5 to 14.5 (average, 
13.8) mm.; bill from nostril, 9 to 11.5 (average, 10.2) mm.; tarsus, 18 to 
19.5 (average, 18.8) mm.; middle toe with claw, 14 to 16 (average, 15.4) 
mm. 

“ Type locality. —Nashoguero Valley, Lower California (Mexican and 
United States boundary line) 

“Geographic distribution. — Coast region of southern California, 
north to about Pasadena, south to latitude 28°, Lower California; Santa 
Catalina Island, California. Resident throughout its range. 

“ Type.— Male, adult; No. 134163, U. S. N. M.; Nashoguero Valley, 
Lower California, June 5, 1894; Dr. Edgar A. Mearns. 

“ Description. —Upper parts dull grayish sepia, slightly rufescent on 
rump, the feathers of this part with more or less hidden roundish white 
markings; superior tail-coverts hair brown, obscurely barred with dusky. 
Wings fuscous, secondaries alternately barred on external webs with 
blackish and the color of the back; lesser and median coverts, with 
margins of greater series, also similar to the upper surface; primaries 
narrowly edged on basal portion of exterior webs with buffy. Tail black, 
the central rectrices hair brown, with regular bars of black; exterior 
feathers with terminal portion dull smoke gray, the outer webs barred 
with dingy white; remaining feathers barred on external webs and tipped 
with hair brown. Superciliary stripe white; lores and cheeks grayish 
white, mixed with brownish; postocular streak like the crown; sides of 
neck deep brownish gray; chin and throat white (soiled by wear); rest 
of under surface grayish white (adventitiously washed with brownish) ; 
sides and flanks tinged with smoke gray; crissum heavily barred with 
black; lining of wing grayish white.” 

‘*From eremophilus this race differs in decidedly darker flanks and 
upper surface, rather broader superciliary stripe, more regularly and 
heavily barred crissum, as well as much shorter wing and tail. From 
murinus, which it approximates very closely in color above, it differs in 
conspicuously shorter wing and tail, shorter culmen, darker flanks, and 
somewhat less heavily barred lower tail-coverts.” 


Thryomanes bewickii drymeecus Oderholser.' 


“ Thryothorus bewitckit spilurus A. O.U. Check-List, 1886, p. 327 (in 
part). 

“ Chars. subsp.— Thry. b. charienturo affinis, sed supra valde rufes- 
centior et paulo dilutior. 





'Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., XXI, No. 1153, Nov. 19, 1898, 437. 
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‘“* Measurements (15 specimens). — Wing, 47 to 54.5 (average, 51.4) 
mm.; tail, 45 to 53 (average, 49.8) mm.; exposed culmen, 13 to 14.5 
(average, 13.7) mm.; bill from nostril, 9 to 10.5 (average, 9.8) mm.; 
4 tarsus, 17.5 to 19 (average 18.4) mm.; middle toe with claw, 14.5 to 16.5 

(average, 15.5) mm. 

‘* Type locality. — Baird, California. 

‘‘ Geographic distribution.— Sacramento and San Joaquin valleys, 
California, including west slope of Sierra Nevada, west to the coast 
about San Simeon; casually to Arizona. Resident in suitable localities 
throughout its breeding range. 

‘ Type. — Male, adult; No. 91610, U.S. N. M.; Baird, California, June 
6, 1853; C. H. Townsend. 

‘“ Description. — Above uniform dull rufescent hair brown, the rump 
with more or less concealed white spots, the tail-coverts slightly grayer 


than the back, obsoletely barrec 


1 with darker brown. Wings fuscous; 
innermost secondaries and outer webs of remainder broadly barred with 


= 
the color « 


f the upper surface and somewhat with blackish ; wing-coverts 
like the back; primaries edged basally with buffy. Middle rectrices 
hair brown, barred with black; exterior webs of succeeding pair and 


basal portion of exterior webs of remainder, excepting outermost pair, 


like the middle feathers; outer pairs tipped with dull gray, external 
webs of outermost pair indented terminally on exterior web with white ; 


tips of the other feathers hair brown; rest of tail black. Superciliary 


e; lores and cheeks white, somewhat mingled with brown ; 





| streak like the crown; sides of neck pale brownish gray; 
lower parts grayish white, adventitiously washed with brownish, lightest 
on the throat, the flanks and sides tinged with smoke gray; this deepest 
on the former; under tail-coverts tinged slightly with ochraceous, and 
barred with black; lining of wing grayish white.” 

“ Thryomanes b. drymecus may be distinguished from 7. 4. charten- 
turus by rather paler, decidedly more rufescent flanks and upper surface, 
together with somewhat shorter tail. Compared with eremophslus, it 
is darker, more rufescent above, with a somewhat more prominent 
superciliary stripe, and decidedly shorter wing and tail. The charac- 
ters which separate drymecus from cryptus consist in rather darker 
flanks and upper surface, rather more conspicuous superciliary stripe, 
somewhat more heavily and regularly barred crissum, much shorter 
wing and tail. It differs from /eucopkrys in much more rufescent color 


above, more heavily barred crissum, and much shorter culmen.” 


Thryomanes bewickii calophonus Oderholser.' 


‘“* Thryothorus bewickit spilurus A. O. U. Check-List, 1886, p. 327 (in 
part). 


' Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. XXI, No. 1153, Nov. 19, 1898, 440. 
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Chars. subsp.—Thry. b. spiluro persimilis, sed paulo major; rostro 
multo longiore; necnon hypochondriis paululum rufescentioribus. 

“* Measurements (17 specimens). — Wing, 50.5 to 54.5 (average, 53) mm. ; 
tail, 49.5 to 54.5 (average, 51.4) mm. ; exposed culmen, 13.5 to 15 (aver- 
age, 14.8) mm.; bill from nostril, 10 to 11.5 (average, 10.8) mm.; tarsus, 
17.5 to 20 (average, 19.3) mm.; middle toe with claw, 16 to 17.5 (average, 
16.9) mm. 

‘* Type locality. — South Park, King County, Washington. 

‘* Geographic distribution. — Pacific slope, from Oregon north to 
southern Vancouver Island, the valley of the Fraser River, and slightly 
farther along the mainland coast. Resident probably throughout its 
range, at least from Puget Sound southward. 

“ Type.— Male, adult; No. 135210, U. S. N. M.; South Park, King 
County, Washington, December 19, 1894; L. M. Turner. 

‘* Description. — Above rich dark bistre, slightly deeper on head, 
shading to vandyke brown on rump, the feathers of which have more or 
less concealed white spots; upper tail coverts sepia, inconspicuously 
marked transversely with darker brown. Wings fuscous, their coverts 
and the exterior webs of secondaries mostly like the back, the latter 
obscurely barred with blackish, basal half of outer primaries margined 
exteriorly with pale brown. Tail black, middle feathers sepia, with 
narrow bars of black; all the rest tipped with dull gray and more or 
less distinctly barred externally with sepia; outer pair with indenta- 
tions of grayish white on terminal portion of exterior webs. Super- 
ciliary stripe white, lores and cheeks grayish white, the two last men- 
tioned mixed with dark brown; postocular streak reddish sepia; sides 
of neck deep brownish gray; lower parts grayish white, most nearly 
pure white on chin, strongly tinged with brownish gray on sides, this 
color becoming more ferruginous and more conspicuous on flanks; 
lower tail-coverts heavily barred with black; lining of wing grayish 
white.” 

‘‘Since the type of Tvreglodytes spilurus Vigors undoubtedly came 
from California, the present race seems to have received hitherto no dis- 
tinctive title. It differs from spPclurus, its nearest ally, in conspicuously 
larger bill, besides averaging greater in all its other measurements. The 
upper surface seems to be usually rather deeper and richer brown; the 
flanks somewhat more rufescent. From bewickit, calophonus is easily 
distinguished by deeper, more sooty brown above, much darker sides 
and flanks, wider superciliary stripe, decidedly longer bill, tarsus and 
middle toe. It may be readily separated from drymecus by the much 
darker flanks and upper surface, larger bill and feet. Compared with 
nesophilus, it differs in darker, more reddish brown upper surface, and 
in larger size, this most apparent in the tail and culmen. From chapri- 
enturus this northwest coast form may be readily discriminated by 
darker, much more reddish brown flanks and upper surface, longer 
middle toe and culmen.” 
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Thryomanes bewickii nesophilus Oderholser. ! 


“ Thryothorus bewicktt spilurus A. O. U. Check-List, 1886, p. 327 (in 
part). 

Chars. subsp.—Thryomanes T. b. charienturo affinis, a quo differt 
notaeo, lateribus hypochondriisque obscurioribus ac rufescentioribus. 

‘* Measurements (6 specimens). — Wing, 49 to 53 (average, 51.4) mm.; 
tail, 47 to 51 (average, 48.8) mm.; exposed culmen, 13.5 to 14.5 (average, 
14.1) mm.; bill from nostril, 10 to 11 (average 10.2) mm.; tarsus, 18.5 
to 19.5 (average, 18.8) mm.; middle toe with claw, 15 to 16 (average, 


15.7) mm. 


‘* Type locality. — Santa Cruz Island, California. 
“ Geographic distribution. — Santa Rosa and Santa Cruz Islands, Cali- 
fornia. 


“ Type.— Male, adult; No. 117641, U. S. N. M., Santa Cruz Island, 


Calitornia, February 7, 1889; C. H. Townsend. 


*\ Description.— Above grayish bistre, rather darker on head, somewhat 
more rufous on rump, the feathers there with more or less concealed 
white spots; upper tail-coverts hair brown, obscurely barred with black- 


ish. Wings fuscous, the secondaries marked on external webs. the 
innermost ones on both, with alternate bars of brownish olive and 
blackish; primaries indented basally on outer webs with bufty; lesser 
and middle coverts like the back; greater series barred on exterior webs 
and tipped with this same color. Central rectrices and exterior webs of 
all but outer pair like the back in color, but regularly barred with black ; 


tips of the feathers hair brown, indentations on distal portion of exter- 
nal webs of outer pair dull white; remainder of tail black. Superciliary 
stripe white; lores and cheeks grayish white mixed with dull brown; 


postocular streak brownish olive; sides of neck brownish gray, under 
surface dull brownish white, most nearly pure white on chin and throat; 
sides washed with brownish gray, flanks strongly tinged with the same; 
under tail-coverts slightly washed with ochraceous and heavily barred 
with black; lining of wing grayish white. 

“This new subspecies may be distinguished from chartenturus by the 
darker, more rufescent coloration of the upper surface, sides and flanks; 
the tail also averages appreciably shorter. It is noticeably lighter and 
rather more grayish than sfilurus, besides having a somewhat longer 
culmen. From drymecus it is without difficulty separable by the notice- 
ably darker and rather more sooty color of the flanks and upper surface. 


The tail also averages slightly shorter.” 








1 Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. XXI, No. 1153, Nov. 19, 1898, 442. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 


The Black Tern (Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis) in New York 
Harbor.—On August 31, 1899, five Black Terns were shot at Bedloes 
Island, New York Harbor. The two that I skinned, both males, had 
been eating small fish. Others of the same species were seen subse- 
quently in the same locality at about same date. —L. S. Foster, Mew 
York City. 


Capture of the Brown Pelican in Wyoming. — I have to record the cap- 
ture of Pelecanus fuscus upon one of the city reservoirs of Cheyenne, 
Wyoming, on July 12, one individual, a female, which was alone. The 
bird was in poor flesh and apparently had about completed moulting. Two 
or three of her rectrices were less than half grown and each wing showed 
two or three old brown primaries and two or three old brown secondaries 
not yet shed. Head and neck uniform slate gray. Measurements as fol- 
lows: Culmen, 11.12; wing, 20.00; length, 49.00 inches. I do not know 
of any other captures of this species in Wyoming, or, for that matter, in 
any intermountain State, in this or contiguous latitudes. I am not 
familiar with the species, but think the uniform brown head and neck 
would indicate immaturity, but the few worn and much darker quills of 
the wings and the partly moulted tail offer conclusive evidence against 
the suggestion that the bird is of the present year. I have mounted the 
specimen and placed it in the Cheyenne High School collection. — 


FRANK Bonp, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


The Little Blue Heron (Ardea cerulea) in Connecticut.—On July 
21, 1899, I saw no less then seven individuals of this species, all young 
birds, in white plumage. On the 25th I secured one, and a few days 
later another; there were five shot all together. The remaining two 
left and were not seen again. The flock spent about two weeks here, 
feeding on the salt marshes. This is the first and only time that I have 
met with Ardea cerulea, in Connecticut. — ARTHUR WILLIAM Brockway, 
Old Lyme, Conn. 


The Green Heron Breeding in Ontario.— Very little seems to be 
known of the breeding habits of the Green Heron (Ardea virescens) in 
Ontario, and its presence is not often noted north of the southern parts 
of the Province — MclIlwraith makes the general statement that it breeds 
near Dunville, the St. Clair Flats, and at Hamilton. This summer we 
have located it in a spot fully eighty miles north of these places and 
there is reason to believe that it breeds at several points in this locality. 
Early in June the Rev. C.J. Young of Lansdowne, Ont., informed me 
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that he had located several Green Herons at Charleston Lake in the 
County of Leeds, and had obtained positive proof that they were breed- 
ing there. On June 14, 1899, we visited the lake together and investi- 
gated a grove of young trees which was partly submerged as a result of 
the blocking up of the outlet to the lake. The flooded territory was any- 
thing but an inviting field for investigation, even by enthusiastic orni- 
thologists, as it was almost impossible to shove a punt through the 


tangle; to wade in slime and water three or four feet deep was not an 


ve occupation, and the presence of clouds of mosquitoes made a 
long stay in the vicinity out of the question. We had not penetrated 
the tangle many yards before a deserted nest was seen; twenty yards or 
so further on was a second nest, and while we approached it a Green 
Heron flew to it, but immediately departed on seeing the intruders. 

The nest was a platform of sticks, placed nire feet from the water in 
an ash saplin 


y. After considerable difficulty, the eggs, five in number, 
were secured and proved to be somewhat advanced in incubation. The 
millions of mosquitoes and the impenetrable nature of the grove made 
further investigation impossible, although we saw several Green Herons. 
The probability is that other nests existed. In another locality we 
found two nests, one of which had recently contained eggs. 

Two Herons were noticed at this place, and itis evident from what 
we learned that these birds are comparatively common about Charleston 
Lake. Not wishing to disturb the birds after having satisfactorily estab- 
lished the fact that these Herons breed as far north as the County of 


Leeds, we declined further contest with the battalions of mosquitoes, 


whose breeding and other habits are too well known to require further 


a 


investigation. —C. K. CLARKE, M. D., Kingston, Ont. 


White-tailed Hawk in Arizona. — Two years ago, while crossing the 
desert between Florence and Red Rock, I found a nest of the White. 
tailed Hawk (Buteo albicaudatus sennetti) upon which the bird was sit- 
ting. The nest held a single egg, far advanced in incubation. The par- 
ent was not secured. The past spring I shot here at Phoenix a fine male 
of this species, thus showing beyond any doubt that it occurs in Arizona 
as an annual breeder and not merely as an accidental straggler. —G. F 


BRENINGER, Phoenix, Arizona. 


A Phenomenal Flight of Hawks. — Early on the morning of August 
29, 1899, while hunting Bartramian Sandpipers on the hay bottom south- 
west of Neligh, I was surprised to see the portion of the bottom bordering 
the Elkhorn River fairly covered with, what I then thought, an exceed- 
ingly large flock of Crows. But the few individuals who occasionally 
arose and lazily flapped their wings for a short distance had the flight 
of Hawks; and Hawks they proved to be, in extraordinary numbers. 
The majority were resting upon the ground, but each fence post had its 
occupant, and some were in the neighboring trees. They appeared to be 
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quite wearied, as if from a protracted flight, and even the noise of a gun 
caused but a few of the nearest to fly. 

I shot two of the Hawks as they slowly flew over me, both of which 
belonged to the same species, Buteo swainsont. And, with but one excep- 
tion (an American Rough-leg), all that I observed were of this species. 

I estimated the number of Hawks on this one bottom at between three 
and four hundred, and was informed by farmers farther up the river that 
large numbers of the birds were on the bottoms there at the same time. 
The greater number resumed their journey southward ina loose body an 
hour or so after sunrise, but a few remained throughout the day. The 
next morning none were seen. 

It would be extremely interesting to know the cause of this unusual 
flight of Hawks. I have known for some time that Buteo swasnsont 
migrates to the south in the fall, but have never before seen them in 
flocks, or going southward so early in the season. There had been no 
cold weather here at the time of the flight; rather the opposite. Possibly 
in the Dakotas (their breeding grounds) there may have been some 
atmospheric disturbance which would account for the early exodus. 
There was also a very large flight of Bartramian Sandpipers on the 
same morning, but no other birds were present in unusual numbers. — 
MERRITT Cary, Weligh, Nebraska. 


A Musical Woodpecker. — My attention was first called to this tal- 
ented bird by the rapid vibrations of one of the four wires running into 
our office. Looking down the track from where the noise seemed to 
proceed I spied a Red-headed Woodpecker (Alelanerpes erythrocephalus 
on top of a pole not far away. Leaving the office I went down to the 
stock pens to watch proceedings. I did not have long to wait, for he 
began in ashort time drumming vigorously against a protruding piece 
of wire. The piece of wire in question was about ten or twelve inches 
long with a loop in the center; it stood straight up parallel with the 
pole and about six inches above it, and protruded from a joint or splice 
in the wire, left there by some careless lineman. 

The Woodpecker would drum against it for ten to fifteen seconds at a 
time, stopping now and then to listen to the humming of the wire, or fly 
out to catch a passing insect. He would stop and listen in evident enjoy- 
ment, then utter a call and proceed. He kept this up for over a month, 
when he disappeared and I have not seen him since. —OtTTo HOLSTEIN, 


Muir, Ky. 


Note on the Name Drymophila.— Mr. H. C. Oberholser has recently 
(Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phil., June, 1899, 213) made use of Temminck’s 
name Drymophila to replace Philentoma Eyton, fora genus of Old World 
Flycatchers, on the supposition that Swainson’s Drymophila was preoccu- 
pied by Temminck’s use of the term. Swainson first published it in 
Oct., 1824 (Zool. Journ., I, 302), without diagnosis or indication of a 
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type species, and it was not properly set forth by him until July, 1825 
(Zool. Journ., II, 149). Meanwhile, Temminck (PI. Col., livr. 56, March, 
1825, pl. 334) had applied it to a genus of Muscicapide, thus blocking 
its further use as a Swainsonian name. Consequently, Mr. Oberholser 
adopted Drymophila to supersede Philentoma, which course would have 
been perfectly proper, had not Mr. Geo. Such described a Drymophila 
vartegata in Jan., 1825 (Zool. Journ., I, 559), which fixed the name, and 
invalidated its use for Temminck’s genus. PArslentoma will thus remain 
the proper term for the genus established by Eyton, and Drymophila 
Such (ex Swains.) will become valid as the name of the genus now 
called Formicivora (Swains., July, 1825, nec Formicivorus Temm., 1807). 
Prof. Newton has recently noted the untenability of Formicrvora (Dict. 
Birds, 1893, 20, footnote), and suggested EHrtodora Gloger, 1827, as 
apparently the correct name of the genus. It will be seen from the 
above, however, that the genus should stand as Drymophila, with the 
following species: 

Drymophila grisea (Bodd.), D. intermedia (Cab.), D. rufatra (Lafr. 
& D’Orb.), D. strigtlata (Max.), D. speciosa (Salv.), D. ferruginea 
(Licht.), D. striata (Spix), D. caudata (Scl.), D. genet (De Fil.), D. 
malura (Temm.), D. sguamata (Licht.), D. boucardi (Scl.), D. conso- 
brina (Scl.), D. virgata (Lawr.), D. guixensis (Corn.), D. bicolor 
(Pelz.).— Cuas. W. Ricumonp, Washington, D. C. 


New Song of the Baltimore Oriole.—I wish to call the attention of 
the readers of ‘The Auk’ toa seemingly new song which a number 
of Baltimore Orioles (/cterus galbula) have acquired. The Orioles sing- 
ing it are abundant in and about Prides Crossing and Beverly Farms, 
Mass., though similar singers elsewhere have been reported only from 
South Berwick, Maine. 


The new song is as follows: 
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The three notes, D, A, D, are whistled in a robust, bold, loud quality, 
noticeably coarser and firmer than the quality of other Oriole songs. 
The notes are invariable both in tempo, tune and rhythm; except that 
sometimes a grace note on A precedes the first D, or sometimes the first 
D is omitted; this apparently when the bird is in a hurry or nervous, or 
the A may be a trifle sharped. The succeeding sixteenth notes, which 
constitute the remarkable part of the performance, are indeterminate in 
pitch, and are spoken to the syllables: chuck, chuck, chuck, chuck, etc., 
perhaps five or seven times iterated. 
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This chuckling, so far as I can tell, invariably follows this particular 
tune, but none other. Other Orioles in the same locality sing other 
tunes with a more mellow and variable quality of whistle; but these 
latter birds, so far as I can be sure of their individual identity, never 
chuckle at any time. The chuckling birds seem also to be of a duller 
orange, almost the tint of a Bluebird’s breast, or a ‘ chestnut’ horse, and 
are possibly last year’s young or two-year-olds. 

This chuckling song seems well. worth mention, because as it is so 
marked and unusual it can be readily detected. And it would be interest- 
ing to inquire how widely spread this song may have become this season, 
as well as whether it has ever been heard before. If the song is a 
mimicry or imitation of some other species, I should welcome any sug- 
gestion as to the identity of its original model.— REGINALD C. RoBBINs, 
Boston, Mass. 


Song of the White-crowned Sparrow (Zonotrichia leucophrys).— A 
recent study of captive White-crowned Sparrows tends to show that the 
female sings a simple copy of the male’s usually exquisite strain. Of 
four females that have come under my notice since the fall of 1897, three 
have sung in the manner described, while the exceptional one was a 
bungler that never wholly succeeded in getting the song just right. 
This bird, captured October 7, 1897, and released July 26, 1898, was in 
song from October 20 to December 10, 1897, and again during March, 
April, May and June of the following year. 

Early in October, 1898, when White-crowns were perhaps a hundred 
strong in a nearby weedy potato field, I secured five specimens, two 
adults and three immatures. One of the adults, recognized as a female, 
was presently set free; the other, a doubtful subject, on being referred to 
a tame male of 1897, was immediately identified by him as one of the 
opposite sex. She was quiet and orderly,— uncommonly so,— hence was 
reserved for future study. 

Of the young trio one turned out to be a female, and although very 
wild at first,eventually, without coaxing, became tame and confiding. In 
the fall of 1898 she sang but little and only on occasions when ‘ fighting 
mad.’ Both females sang intermittently in March and April and daily 
during May, 1899. 

The young males sang diligently from the middle of October to the 
second week of July, when moulting set in. In March the juvenile style 
of singing gradually gave way to the adult form. But from the com- 
mencement, when angry and defiant, these youngsters always sang in 
the manner of the adult bird. This strain is not limited to five or six 
notes, but ranges, according to my observations, from four to fourteen, 
not including a twittered prelude which ofttimes introduces the song 
proper. 

At first my captives were confined in cages, but latterly have had the 
freedom of a room where they can fly about and bathe at pleasure. A 
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soap box partly filled with sweepings from the hayloft affords them 
plenty of leg exercise, but unfortunately is also the cause of many a sel- 
fish quarrel. In order that my birds keep in good health, I have always 
studied to vary their fare. Besides canary and millet seed, they receive 
ants’ eggs, Mockingbird food, berries, meal worms, etc. If no other live 
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food is offered, they will even accept small earthworms. In winter the 
little fat grubs and ‘worms’ found in goldenrod galls are a welcome 


treat. —E D. Downer, Utica, N. YP. 


Ammodramus henslowii.— A Correction.—In ‘The Auk’ for April, 
:889, p. 194, I reported the occurrence at Fort Adams, Newport, R. L., of 
Ammodramus henslowit. My identification was afterwards found to be 


incorrect, but through oversight the record has not been changed until 


y 


now. — WIRT ROBINSON. 


Leconte’s Sparrow (Ammodramus lecontet?) in Kentucky. — A speci- 
men was killed April 15, 1899, in an old weed grown clover field, about 
two miles east of Lexington, Ky It was quite tame, allowing us to 
approach within five or six feet before attempting to escape. A second 
specimen was seen July 16, while feeding near the foot of an old ‘ rock 
fence’ in a dirt lane, the sides of which were overgrown with catnip, 
wild sage, and various other weeds and young trees. 

I believe the species is a rare summer resident and breeder. 

This is, as far as I am aware, the first record of its occurrence in Ken- 


tucky.— Otto HOLSTEIN, Muir, Ky. 


Nesting of Nelson’s Sparrow (A mmodramus nelson?) in North Dakota. — 
June 14, 1899, on a broad, alkaline flat, lately a shallow arm of Devils 
Lake, now nearly dried up, among scant, short grass in a wet, oozy spot, 
I found the nest of this little known Sparrow, securing the sitting bird and 


mate with the eggs. An overflow of surface water from a marsh just 


beyond, during the spring, flows over this flat, at first through a sort of 
natural ditch, then gradually spreading out till it loses itself in the sticky 
soil. A bit of ground about three feet square, raised an inch or two from 
the general level, was sufficient to cause this trifling flow of inch-deep 
water to divide, forming a tiny island, which was not exactly dry but 
more nearly so than the immediate surroundings. Here, sunk in the 
wet earth, and lined sparingly about the sides, but very thickly in the 
bottom, with fine dried grasses of a wiry nature was the nest, containing 
five eggs raised by the thick lining w ell up out of the wet. As the gen- 
eral situation when observed by me was rather dryer than when the nest 
was first built it must be that the selection of a dismally wet spot was 
deliberate and, perhaps, indicates the regular custom. 

The finding of the nest was purely accidental as, in a more or less vain 
effort to keep my feet dry, I sprang from point to point, finally alighting 
with both feet squarely astride the nest, and the sitting bird, as she flut- 
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tered up and away from between my feet and dropped out of sight in the 
ragged grass, must have been sorely surprised and startled. The situa- 
tion was so odd and the eggs so peculiar in appearance that I repaired to 
my cart, left at some distance, for glass, gun and camera. Returning in 
fifteen minutes the bird was again flushed; she ran stealthily along 
where the ground was wet and comparatively bare of vegetation and was 
presently joined by her mate, twittering weakly from a neighboring weed 
stalk, who seemed not so averse as the female to searching inspection 
through the glass. Both were finally shot and carried home with eggs 
and nest lining. 

The eggs are small, about .65 X .s0, of grayish-white ground, thickly 
sprinkled and clouded all over with markings of brown, thickening on 
the extreme butt into a dark brown zone. The general effect is that of 
very small egys of the Savannah Sparrow. One egg, a trifle larger than 
the rest, shows a bluish-white ground less thickly sprinkled and wholly 
lacking the clouded appearance of the others, but still exhibiting the 
well defined zone so symmetrical in all five eggs as to be noticeable. 
Incubation had progressed about one half, but was not exactly uniform, 
and one egg was infertile. 

Not all the statements of Walter Raine find the widest acceptance, but 
I am inclined to credit his account of the taking of a nest of this species, 
as related by him on p. 88, Vol. I, of the ‘ Nidologist.? At least his 
description there given corresponds closely with my own observation. 
I can agree, too, with his statement that the eggs of this species ‘‘ will 
never be common in collections.” The bird is but a trifle over five inches 
in length, of sober coloring (except for the bright buff that shows only 
when in hand), and shy disposition, and if, as seems likely, its nest is 
habitually located in dreary marshes apart from the haunts of man, its 
discovery will probably continue rare and the merest accident. I believe 
the taking of the nest in the United States has not before been recorded. 

In photographing this nest and surroundings great pains were taken, 
but the developed plate shows hopeless overexposure. The eggs are now 
in the great Norris collection. — EUGENE S. ROLFE, Minnewaukan, N. 
Dak. 


Hirondelles de Guanajuato, Mexico.— Vers le 15 février de cette 
année (1898) sont arrivés par un temps chaud les aviones grandes (Progue 
subis). La chaleur a continué avec quelques journées de pluie, et le 7 
mars ont apparu les premiéres golondrinas ( Cheltdon erythrogaster) ainsi 
que les aviones chicos ( Petrochelidon lunifrons). Ces oiseaux passent a 
Guanajuato le printemps et I’été et y font leurs nids: ils s’en vont vers 
l’automne, et partent par ordre d’arrivée. Progne subs est la premiére a 
s’en aller; Petrochelidon luntfrons émigre vers la fin de septembre, et un 
peu plus tard Chelidon erythrogaster. J’ai vu ce denier arriver a Vera 
Cruz en 1879 vers le milieu de février; un peu plus tard ils étaient a 
Orizaba, et quelques jours aprés 4 Mexico. J’ignore ol Progne et Petro- 
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chelidon vont passer l’hiver, mais pour Chelidon erythrogaster il est cer- 
tain qu’ Azara l’a observé au Paraguay dans les mois de septembre et 
décembre (Azara, Apunt. para hist. de los pascaros de Paraguay, t. II, 
p- 507; Madrid, 1805). 

Progne subis établit son nid dans la ville, ordinairement dans les trous 
des murs des églises, a les sites presques toujours inaccessibles. Cepend- 
ent j’en ai trouvé une fois dans le mur d’une maison: c’était un simple 
fond de marmite en terre que l’oiseau avait utilisé en y jetant péle-méle 
et sans ordre une poignée de fragments de natte de jonc ou de palmier: 
ce nid doit étre souvent trés-négligé car on compare ici une maison sans 
ordre 4 un nid de avion. Les mA&les et les femelles volent ensemble, 
excepté a l’époque de l’incubation qui a lieu au mois de mai. 

Petrochelidon lunifrons place son nid sous les poutres des édifices: il a 
la forme d’une cornue renversée et consiste en de petits tas de boue que 
l’oiseau prends d’ordinaire dans les grandes galettes de minérai moulu et 


mélé d’eau des usines d’argent. Avant l’incubation males et femelles 














Exacte reproduction d’une hirondelle (Chelidon erythrogaster) faisant son 
nid sur des cétes d’une poutre. Elle apportait de la boue dans la gorge, la 
déorgeait par petites portions sur le bois, et l’étalait avec son bec comme 
avec une truelle. Dans un quart d’heure, elle fit trois voyages successifs et 


son ouvrage avan¢a d’un quart de pouce. 


volent ensembles, mais plus tard je n’ai jamais tué un vol que des mAles. 
Au contraire de Progne subis, P. luntfrons se pose souvent a terre, sur- 
tout pres de l’eau. 

Chelidon erythrogaster fait son nid dans les mémes endroits que P. 
luntfrons, avec les mémes matériaux, mais il lui donne la forme d’un quart 
de sphére: habituellement c’est de la boue prise 4 la campagne qui sert 
pour cet ouvrage. Méme a I’époque de l’incubation, on voit souvent les 
males et les femelles chasser ensemble, surtout lorsque les petits sont 
éclus. Ces derniers partent avec leurs parents, de sorte qu’en hiver on 
ne voit plus un seul hirundinidé & Guanajuato. 

Je ne parle pas de Yachycineta thalassina qui est trés rare ici, ni de 
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Panyptila melanoleuca que je n’ai pu bien observer: Panyfptila habite les 
fentes de quelques rochers sur la montagne. 

En 1893 une épidémie de typhus a cruellement sévi 4 Guanajuato, et 
les hirondelles ont été fort peu nombreuses; y a-t-il en une simple coin- 
cidence ou une relation de cause a effet? Ce qu’il y a de certain c’est 
qu’ aujourdhui ces oiseaux viennent ici beaucoup moins qu’il y a quelques 
années; la cause est peut-étre la suivante. Les éperviers (7innunculus 
sparvertus) étaient communs par suite de l’abondance des oiseaux insecti- 
vorez au gramivores, mais ils ont disparu ensemble depuis que les 
insectes et les plantes qui les nourrissaient ont diminué en nombre: ce 
dernier résultat est di a lirregularité des pluies causée par le deboisage 
inconsidéré des montagnes. Les hirondelles disparaitraient aussi cer- 
tainment si ce n’était le nombre considérable de mouches qui existent en 
tout temps, mais principalement a l’époque des chaleurs et des pluies 
(d’avril 4 octobre), grace surtout au ruisseau qui traverse la ville, et qui 
recoit le tribu des égouts et des lieux d’aisance qui le rend souvent d’une 
infection insupportable.— O. DuGEs, Guanajuato, Mexico. 


Very Early Record of the Cliff Swallow.— This bird was known to the 
Spaniards long before Say called it Hrrundo luntfrons, and once occa- 
sioned a geographical name. On the 19th of September, 1776, the Span- 
ish priest, Silvestre Velez de Escalante, was in the Wahsatch range of 
mountains, on their east side, about to pass over them into Utah valley. 
He went through a cafion, ‘‘que mombramos de las Golondrinas, por 
haber en él muchos nidos de estas aves, formadas contal simetria, que 
parecen pue-blecillos,” in other words, he named it Cafion of the Swal- 
lows, because there were in it many nests of these birds, built with such 
symmetry, that they looked like little towns. This comparison of a 
cluster of Cliff Swallows’ nests to the Indian pueblos of New Mexico is a 
good one. The passage may be read in the very rare collection of papers 
entitled: Documentos para la Historia de Mexico, 2d series, vol. I, p. 
447-— ELtiott Coves, Washington, D. C. 


Philadelphia Vireo in West Virginia. — While hunting for Warblers 
on May 16, 1899, in the open woods, near Elm Grove, Ohio Co., W. 
Va., the wiiter secured a Vireo, which was at first glance supposed to be 
a specimen of Vireo gilvus, but upon subsequent examination the first 
primary was found wanting and the total number of the same but nine, 
with other characters in accordance. From this it was very evident that 
the bird was Vireo philadelphicus. Being unable to find any previous 
record I believe this to be the first specimen which has been taken in the 
State of West Virginia. —R. B. McLain, Wheeling, W. Va. 


A Note on Kirtland’s Warbler (Dendroica kirtlandi).—On May 21 
of this year, while looking for Warblers in our grove, my attention was 
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attracted by a loud and entirely unfamiliar song, the cause of which was 
found to be a rather plain Warbler among the lower branches of a large 
oak. The actions of the bird were slow, for a Warbler, reminding me 
more of those of the Red-eyed Vireo. It moved by hops, seldom moving 
along the branches, but usually sat still and turned its head in all direc- 


tions in search of insects. At rather short intervals it gave out its loud, 





passionate song, almost like an Oriole’s in the depth of its tone,—a 
contrast to the high notes of many Warblers. Only once or twice did I 
see it dart after insects in the air, and it wagged its tail but slightly. 
Unlike most Warblers it stayed for a long time in one tree and always in 
the lower half. It did not, however, resort to the bushes or in any way 
act like a terrestrial species, as Mr. Widmann’s specimen did. This par- 
ticular individual was very tame. 

The next morning I heard the song again and went immediately to 
shoot the bird, lest I might be mistaken as to its identity. This time, 


however, it was shv and flew at once .to another yard. Later it returned 


to the apple trees in the garden, and, without waiting for any more 
observations I shot it. This specimen proved to be a male. — ELIOT 


BLACKWELDER, Morgan Park, Chicago, Jil. 


The Hooded Warbler at Montville, Conn.—On June 18, 1899, I took 
a Hooded Warbler (Welsonta mitrata) that was singing in some moun- 
tain laurel bushes in an oak wood near the town of Montville, Conn., on 
the southern bank of the Thames River. It was the first time I have 
ever heard this species sing, and as I could not get within forty yards of 
it or see it plainly I was obliged to take the bird. I am not aware that 
the species has been recorded from the region of this river. — REGINALD 
HEBER Howe, JR., Longwood, Mass. 

Odd Nesting of Maryland Yellow-throat.— On June 15 of the 
present year a friend of mine sent for me to come to his house and 
look ata nest which was built in a shoe, and also to identify the birds. 
Upon arriving there I was surprised to see Geothlypis trichas nesting 
in a shoe. The locality chosen was near a back entrance to a house 
situated on the main street of our town. A pair of shoes, which were 
the property of my friend, were placed outside of the door on the under 


g which projected out from the side of the house about two feet. 


pinning 
One day he had occasion to wear them and went out and brought 
them into the house; as he was about to put them on, he discovered 
something in one of them, and upon examination found it to be a nest. 
The other shoe contained a few dry grasses and other fine material, 
but for some reason the bird gave up the idea of building in that, and 
took up housekeeping in shoe No.2. My friend immediately put the 
pair of shoes back, thinking that she would return, and upon glancing 
into the shoe the next day was surprised to see that it contained an egg. 
She continued laying until she had deposited five. The next day after 
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the fifth egg was laid a dog came around near the back door and caught 
sight of the bird in the shoe and made a dash for her, the bird escap- 
ing, but breaking three of the eggs. 

The shoe, nest, and twoeggs are in my collection. The nest was com- 
posed of dry grasses and fine moss and lined with horse hair. — ARTHUR 
WILLIAM Brockway, Old Lyme, Conn. 


Puerto Rico Honey Creeper.—I have been interested in a pair of 
Honey Creepers, Ce@reba portoricensts (Bryant), building about my house. 
They began in a rose bush, but it being too close to the ground they 
deserted the place and are now busy upon another nest in a small tree. 
The nest is a little larger than a baseball, perfectly round, with the open- 
ing like a well drilled auger hole, just below the middle. Outside are 
grasses and bits of twine; inside are feathers, and when the birds leave 
the nest for any time they cover the hole with a couple of feathers. The 
female does this also when she is within, just peeping out with bill and 
head, which with the aid of my glass makes a real picture. These birds 
are our ‘Jenny Wrens,’ and there are a good many of them here all 
around our houses, especially where roses, coral plants, and other smaller 
flowers abound. We have become very much attached to them. — GEORGE 
B. Pratt, San Juan, Puerto Rico. 


Notes on Marian’s Marsh Wren, Cistothorus mariane, and Worthing- 
ton’s Marsh Wren, Cistothorus palustris griseus.—On April 16, 1897, I 
shot a very dark colored Marsh Wren near Mount Pleasant, South Caro- 
lina, which has the top of head deep black. At Mr. Ridgway’s request, I 
sent the specimen to him and under date of June 10, 1897, he wrote me 
as follows: “I have just finished examining the Wren, with the aid of 
Mr. Brewster’s series of both martane@ and griseus. Your dark bird is 
intermediate, but on the whole may best be considered an exceptionally 
dark specimen of griseus. Mariane@ is a more rusty brown and usually 
has the breast speckled with blackish.” 

i sent the Wren above mentioned to Mr. Brewster and he wrote me 
under date of Dec. 6, 1897, as follows: “As to the April bird (Wren), I 
cannot agree with Mr. Ridgway, for it has absolutely none of the true 
characters of griseus and is quite indistinguishable, so far as I can see, 
from some of my examples of mariane from Tarpon Springs, Florida; 
although it certainly has more white beneath than is usually the case 
with that form. In respect to the coloring of the upper parts, and 
especially of the crown, it is typical martana@, to which I should accord- 
ingly refer it despite the locality at which it was taken.” 

It will be seen from the above that this record extends the range of this 
bird to the Atlantic coast, and that it is an abundant bird in this State 
during the migrations the following records will show. On Oct. 1, 1898, 
I killed four; Oct. 4, five; Oct. 11, one; Oct. 15, one; Oct. 17, three; 
Oct. 28, two; Oct. 31, two; April 21, 1899, one; May 6, one; May §8, one. 
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This Wren does not breed anywhere near Mount Pleasant, but is simply 
a migrant. It will, without doubt, be found breeding on the North Caro- 
lina coast. 

Worthington’s Marsh Wren, Crstothorus palustris griseus, which was 
described by Mr. Brewster (Auk, X, July, 1893, 216), was a very common 
resident breeding bird. In 1893 I took many nests and eggs—all of 
them being fully identified— but since that date I have taken but two 
birds! They do not breed here now, and the bird is practically extinct. 
The great cyclone of August 27-28, 1893, must have completely exter- 
minated them, as it occurred at the height of the breeding season. This 
Wren was a very late breeder, as full complements of their eggs could 
not be taken until the first week in July, and two, or even three, broods 
were raised. This Wren is very distinct — being a gray bird —with the 
black of head confined to the extreme sides of head. There is no evi- 
dence that it interbreeds with Jalustris or mariane@ and should be accorded 
full specific rank. 

Since the above was written the July ‘Auk’ came to hand and I notice 
an article by Mr. T. G. Pearson mentioning Worthington’s Marsh Wren, 
Cistothorus palustris griseus, page 250, as taken at Beaufort, N. C., the 
identification being made by Mr. Ridgway. I wrote Mr. Pearson to send 
me these Wrens and they are both typical mariane. The August 2nd 
specimen is in very worn plumage, but the characters are diagnostic of 
martane—the crown being wholly black and the upper tail-coverts 
showing traces of barring, this being plainly noticeable in spite of the 
worn plumage. — ARTHUR T. WAYNE, Mount Pleasant, S. C. 


Birds Feeding on Hairy Caterpillars. —In the July Auk, A. W. 
Perrior, of Syracuse, N. Y., in a note on the ‘Food of the Robin,’ 
expresses surprise at seeing the Robin feeding the larve of Clistocampu 
americana to her young, saying that this is the first instance he has 
known of any bird feeding on them except the Cuckoo. From my own 
experience I can testify that the Baltimore Oriole eats them also. I have 
no doubt that a little observation would give us a long list of birds which 
eat them, judging from the list which has been found to eat Clistocampa 
disstria, a caterpillar about as hairy as C. americana. While in Brandon, 
Vt., for a short time this spring, I saw the larve of the latter eaten by 
Baltimore Orioles, Red-winged Blackbirds, White-breasted Nuthatches, 
Chipping Sparrows, Robins and Red Crossbills; and this list is extended 
to no less than twenty-four species by the observations of Miss Caroline 
G. Soule, who is working on C. désstria at that place. Besides those given 
above, her list includes Tanagers, Rose-breasted Grosbeaks, Cedarbirds, 
both Cuckoos, Bluebirds, Flickers, Warbling, Red-eyed, White-eyed and 
Yellow-throated Vireos, American Goldfinches, Catbirds and Yellow 
Warblers, as well as Kingbirds, Phoebes, Great-crested Flycatchers and 
Chebecs. The Flycatchers darted upon the caterpillars as they swung 
suspended by their webs or fed on pendant leaves.— Mary MANN 
MILLER, Brookiyn, N. Y. 
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Pycraft on the Osteology of the Impennes.'— Mr. Pycraft’s second 
‘Contribution to the Osteology of Birds’ treats the Penguins in the same 
thorough manner that his previous paper dealt with the Steganopodes. 
We havea detailed account of the skeleton, including that of the young, 
and this is followed by keys to the genera and species based on characters 
furnished by various portions of the adult skeleton. It is gratifying to 
have one more group of birds whose genera are based on osteological 
characters, also gratifying to see Ratite and Carinate put in quotation 
marks. 

Like Mr. Grant in the British Museum Catalogue, Mr. Pycraft admits 
six genera in this compact group of birds and these, as indicated by the 
diagram, have, with the exception of Eudyftula, which has lagged a little, 
become pretty evenly differentiated from the supposed ancestral form. 
To use an hibernicism, Mr. Pycraft gives us his conclusions at the begin- 
ning, where he states that, while the fore limb represents the high-water 
mark of skeletal specialization, the skull and other portions of the skele- 
ton being much less specialized, the Penguins do not furnish us with 
any facts of great importance or carry us beyond the confines of the class. 
The distinctness of the metatarsals, a feature approached by Fregaza, is 
alluded to and it is considered that they represent a halfway stage between 
the primitive, completely separate metatarsals on the one hand, and the 
highly-specialized cannon bone on the other, where the three metatarsals 
are all merged to form a single shaft. 

It is pointed out that the Penguins are not plantigrade, but is Mr. 
Pycraft quite correct in saying that the legs are comparatively little used 
for the support of the body? — F. A. L. 


Montgomery on the Food of Owls.—In the ‘American Naturalist’ 
for July, 1899,7 Mr. Montgomery gives the results of his observations on 
the feeding habits of two species of Owls, —the Short-eared Owl (Asvo 
acctpitrinus) and the Long-eared Owl (A. wtlsonitanus), the locality being 
the vicinity of West Chester, Pa. His observations are novel in being 
based not upon the stomachs of Owls killed, but upon their ‘ food pellets’ 
collected from the ground beneath their roosting trees. Four Long- 





1Contributions to the Osteology of Birds. PartII. Impennes. By W. P. 
Pycraft. Proc. Zool. Soc., London, Dec. 13, 1898. 

? Observations on Owls, with particular regard to their Feeding Habits. By 
Thomas H. Montgomery, Jr. Am. Nat., Vol. XXXIII, July, 1899, pp. 563- 
572. 
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eared Owls were under observation from Dec. 25, 1898, to Feb. 22, 1899, 
and one Short-eared Owl from Feb. 26 to March 26, 1899. The pellets 
were gathered regularly once each week, not only from beneath their 
roosting trees but from beneath the trees that served as their casual 
feeding perches, the number of Owls frequenting these roosting and 
perching trees being also noted daily. The results are given in tabular 
form, showing the number and species of Owls under observation each 
day, the number of pellets gathered at each collection, the contents of 
the pellets, and the daily food average, which, consisting almost wholly 
of small mammals, varied from 1.57 to 2.16 for each Owl daily. A sum- 
mary of the contents of the food pellets found under the roesting tree of 
the Long-eared Owls is thus stated: ‘'2 birds, 1 Blarina, 2 Peromyscus 
leucopus, 1 Mus musculus,6 Microtus pinetorum, 319 M. pennsylvanicus, 
and 18 undetermined individuals of Mtcrotus.” The contents of the pel- 
lets gathered under the other roosting tree, occupied by the Short-eared 
Owl, and occasionally by one of the Long-eared Owls, is thus sum- 
marized: ‘‘1 Cambarus [crayfish], 5 birds, 2 Blarina parva, 1 Zapus 
hudsonius, and 105 Microtus pennsylvanicus.” Pellets were gathered from 
under a number of other trees, all within the radius of an eighth of a 
mile, which served as feeding perches, which are thought to have been 
all, or nearly all, produced by these same Owls. ‘*These pellets con- 
tained the remains of 5 small birds (including Regulus, Junco, Certhia), 
3 Blarina brevicauda, 3 B. parva, 1 Blarina undetermined, 2 Zapus 
hudsonius, 3 Peromyscus leucopus, 1 Microtus pinetorum, 139 M. pennsyl- 


vanicus, and 4 undetermined individuals of Mficrotus.” Thus these five 
Owls, in the space of about one month, destroyed 12 small birds, 10 
shrews, and 600 field mice, of which the greater part were the common 
meadow vole or ‘meadow mouse.’ The examination of food pellets 
gathered at other localities gave similar results, except that the remains 
of no birds were found. 

Mr. Montgomery concludes his very interesting and valuable paper as 
follows: ‘‘In conclusion, it may be noted that these data add further 
support to the well-proven results of ornithologists, that our local Owls 
(with the possible exception of the Great Horned Owl) are of the great- 
est benefit to the agriculturist. Our three commonest local Owls, the 
Screech, Long-eared, and Short-eared (as well as the rarer Acadian and 
Barn Owl), are indefatigable destroyers of mice and insects. But since 
this is the case, and since the group of the Owls is one of great interest 
to the naturalist, it is to be hoped that future students of their dietary 
habits will avoid studying their stomachs for this purpose, and in order 
not to destroy them examine their food pellets instead.” —J. A. A. 


Lantz’s ‘Review of Kansas Ornithology.’'— This very carefully pre- 





'A Review of Kansas Ornithology. By D. E. Lantz, Manhattan, Kan. 
Read before the Academy Oct. 28,1897. Trans. Kansas Academy of Science, 
1896-1897, pp. 224-276. July, 1899. 
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pared -paper consists of two parts,—I, ‘The Bibliography of Kansas 
Ornithology’ (pp. 224-244); II, ‘An Historical List of Kansas Birds’ 
(pp. 244-276). The first gives an annotated chronological list of books 
and papers containing references to the birds of Kansas, and includes 
also the titles of all papers on ornithology by Kansas authors, whether 
or not relating to Kansas birds. The list begins with the report of 
Pike’s Expedition, published in 1810, and includes about two hundred 
titles, annotated to show their bearing upon Kansas ornithology, speci- 
fying also in each case the additions made to the list of Kansas birds. 
At the close a ‘ Recapitulation’ indicates, in chronological order, the 
date,and number of species added by the different authors. 

Part II consists of a concisely and judiciously annotated systematic 
list of the birds of Kansas, numbering 351 species. In addition to a 
statement as to the character of the presence of each species in Kansas, 
there are historical notes, giving the date of the first record of the species 
for the State, and the authority therefor. As regards accuracy and com- 
pleteness, this is doubtless one of the most carefully prepared State lists 
that has yet appeared, and has the additional feature of being also his- 
torical. It is fairly free from typographical errors, but is worthy of a 
better typographical setting, the technical names being printed in the 
same uniform type as the text, not only in the ‘ List’ itself, but in the 
‘Bibliography,’ which latter is also devoid of the special bibliographical 
marks commonly employed to designate the makeup of title pages, etc 
But this, we are informed, is not the fault of the author, whose wish, as 
manifested in the preparation of the copy, was not only disregarded, but 
he was not even permitted by the State printer to revise the proof 
sheets! That so few errors have crept in is a sufficient guarantee that 
Prof. Lantz must have given the printers exceptionally well prepared 
copy, and indicates that the care and exhaustive research shown in the 
bibliographical and historical phases of the paper extended to the clerical 
details of composition.—J. A. A. 


The Goss Collection of Mexican and Central American Birds. — As 
is well known, it was the habit of the late Col. N.S. Goss, during the 
later years of his life, to spend the winter season in some part of tropical 
North America. His first trip was to Guatemala in 1882, and his last, in 
1889, to Nicaragua and Costa Rica. While he published very few of his 
observations, it was, we are told, “his ambition to have his collection 
contain representatives of every species of North American bird.” The 
1 


present paper,’ compiled by Prof. Lantz, contains a list of his collections, 


1A List of Birds collected by Col. N. S. Goss in Mexico and Central 
America. From the Collector’s Notes; compiled by D. E. Lantz, Man- 
hattan. Read before the Academy October 27, 1897. Trans. Kansas Acad- 
emy of Science, 1896-1897, pp. 218-224. July, 1899. 
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with the number of specimens of each species and the locality of collec- 
tion. The list numbers 256 species, and is preceded by a brief itinerary 
of Col. Goss’s various collecting trips to Mexico and Central America. 
The occasional typographical errors are doubtless due to the fact that the 
author was not permitted to revise the proof sheets, as already explained 
above in the case of his ‘ Review of Kansas Ornithology. —J. A. A. 


Cory’s ‘The Birds of Eastern North America. Water Birds. PartI.’! 
— The tendency of the present day, in the production of popular bird 
books, seems to be to reduce the‘ science of birds’ to easy terms, in response 
to, and in stimulation of, the interest of late so generally manifested in 
out-of-door studies. The scope and character of these attempts to popu- 
larize bird study are as varied as their authors are numerous. In the 
present case we have a work that is not only elaborate in its pictorial 
details, simple in method if treatment, and comprehensive in scope, but 
also systematic and scientific in arrangement. It is constructed on much 
the same plan as the author’s previous ‘How to Know tbe Shore Birds’ 
(1897), and ‘How to Know the Ducks, Geese, and Swans’ (1898), pre- 
viously reviewed in this journal (Auk, XIV, 1897, 418, and XV, 1898, 
278). ‘That even he whoruns may read,’ a preliminary leaf facing the 
title page contains an ‘ Artificial Key to distinguish Land Birds and Water 
Birds,’ which, in addition to the explanatory text, contains four cuts 
illustrating foot structure, and full-length figures of various species of 
Shore Birds, Gallinules, Rails, and Herons. A preface of two pages 
explains the use of the ‘Keys,’ following which is an elaborately illus- 
trated ‘Glossary’ of terms used in describing the principal parts of a 
bird. In the ‘Introduction’ (pp. 3-7) the structure of the wing, tail, feet 
and bill are shown by aid of numerous cuts, and the technical terms used 
in describing these parts are carefully defined. (We must here note the 
strange lapsus of ‘rectices’ for rectrices occurring repeatedly on p. 4.) 
There are also diagrams and directions ‘ How to measure a Bird’ (pp. 8, 9). 
Then follows an ‘ Index Key to Families’ of the Water Birds, with 16 cuts, 
illustrating the structure of the foot in the various groups. From this 
general introductory matter we pass to the ‘Key to Families’ (including 
subfamilies), illustrated by cuts of bills and feet, heads, and small full- 
length figures, the key being based primarily on the palmation, position 
and number of the toes, the form and structure of the bill, and general size 
(pp. 11-24). The text is brief, the cuts occupying the greater part of the 





'The Birds | of | Eastern North America | known to occur East of the 


Ninetieth Meridian | — | Water Birds | — | Part I | — | Key to the Families 
and Species | — | By | Charles B. Cory | .. ..[ = 10 lines, titles and list of the 
author’s principal works] | — | Special Edition printed forthe | Field Colum- 


bian Museum, Chicago, Ill. | —1899—Sm. 4to, 1 1., pp. i-ix 1-142, profusely 
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twelve pages devoted to the ‘Key to Families,’ which follow each other 
in arbitrary sequence. Then follows the‘ Key to the Species’ (pp. 25-130), 
arranged in systematic order from the Grebes to the Ovystercatchers. 
Besides the numerous cuts of structural parts, as bill, feet, tail, etc., each 
species is figured, either full length or half length, to show the most 
characteristic parts, the illustrations occupying far more space than the 
text. This is limited to brief diagnoses, in which the distinctive 
features are emphasized by use of special type. In the case of the Ducks, 
head figures are given of both sexes of each species; and throughout 
figures are used to the fullest extent to which they could apparently be 
of use to the student. 

With page 131 begins what will be apparently Part II of the work—a 
formal description of the Water Birds of Eastern North America, giving 
brief, nontechnical descriptions of each species in its various plumages, 
with an account of its geographical range, and nest and eggs, followed by 
a few lines, in larger type, devoted to the life history of the species. 
Though not so stated, pp. 131-135 are apparently given asa sample of the 
main text that is to follow. 

The illustrations, by Mr. Edward Knobel, are well adapted to their pur- 
pose, though not always artistic. The small line drawings of bills and 
feet, etc., are very expressive, while the larger wash drawings of heads 
and full-length figures are in general graceful and effective, except where 
too much reduced in reproduction. The same figures are repeatedly 
used in different connections, some of the wash drawings, greatly 
reduced for use in the keys, appearing again on a larger scale in the 
body of the work. 

With the analytical keys, based largely on size, and the prodigality of 
illustrations throughout the work, it would seem that the difficulty of 
identifying our Water Birds is reduced to its simplest terms, and that 
the author’s hope that by the aid here furnished “the novice will be able 
to identify accurately any of our birds” is not too optimistic. —J. A. A. 


Knobel’s ‘Field Key to the Land Birds.’!'— This is another ‘ field 
book,’ the purpose of which is “to enable any lover of birds, without 
previous knowledge or study of the subject, to identify readily any of 
our wild birds.” The ‘Field Key’ consists of nine colored plates, 34 
by 6 inches in size, on which about 150 species of the land birds of the 
northeastern United States are grouped according to size, the number and 
figures to a plate averaging about seventeen. The figures are fairly 
well drawn, and the size is not too small to permit the advantageous use 
of colors. In the present case, however, we cannot say the color results 
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are satisfactory. While in afew instances there is some approach to 
accuracy, and, as arule, the coloring is an aid to identification, there are 
many figures in which the coloring is so misleading as to defy an expert 
to guess what the figures were intended to represent. This is the more 
to be regreted since the plan of the book is such that the plates are 
designed to constitute the ‘key. As said, the figures are grouped on 
the plates according to size,and hence without regard to natural arrange- 
ment, while in the text the species are arranged in systematic order, 
from the Bob-white to the Bluebird, and numbered consecutively. As 
the same numbers are used on the plates, where their arrangement is 
heterogeneous, it isan oversight on the part of the author not to cite the 
plates in the text, and thus save his reader the trouble of hunting 
through the plates for the desired firure. 

Mr. Knobel divides his birds on the basis of size into the following 
four categories: 1, ‘ Birds the size of a Crow or larger’; 2, ‘ Birds the 
size of a Robin or Jay, etc.’; 3, ‘Birds about the size of a House Spar- 
row’; 4,‘ Birds smaller than a House Sparrow’; the third group being 
further divided into: ‘a, bright colored; 4, without speckles; c, brown 
with speckles.’ We must thus look on plate V for No. 144 and on plate 
IX for 145, with no clue in the text to guide us in our search for the 
figures of our two species of Nuthatch. 

The text consists of a short general description of each bird, followed 
by a varying amount, from two or three lines to half a page, of bio- 
graphical information, all printed in uniform type, and as a continuous 
paragraph, with nothing to distinguish typographically the descriptive 
from the biographical matter. 

The plan of the book is good, but the cheapness of its execution will 
o far to defeat its excellent purpose. If more care and expense had 


been devoted to the color printing, and a little more taste had been dis- 


played in the production of the text, the book would doubtless have 
fully accomplished the author’s purpose, and have proved a pleasing as 


well as useful contribution to the list of popular bird books. — J. A. A. 


Mrs. Miller’s ‘The First Book of Birds.—In the present work! we 


have a book prepared expressly for children by an author especially well- 


fitted forthe task. ‘This book,” says the author, ‘tis intended to inter- 
est young people in the ways and habits of birds, and to stimulate them 
to further study. It has grown out of my experience in talking to 
schools. From the youngest kindergarten scholar to boys and girls of 
sixteen and eighteen, I have never failed to find young people intensely 


1'The First Book | of Birds | By Olive Thorne Miller | with eight colored 
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interested so long as I would tell them about how birds live....It has, 
therefore, seemed to me that what is needed at first is not the science of 
ornithology, — however diluted, — but some account of the life and hab- 
its, to arouse sympathy and interest in the living bird, neither as a target 
nor as a producer of eggs, but as a fellow-creature whose acquaintance it 
would be pleasant to make.” 

The book, it is needless to say, is couched in terms easily understood, 
and written in an attractive and sympathetic vein. It consists of thirty 
short chapters, grouped under the following four major headings —‘ The 
Nestling’; ‘The Bird grown up’; ‘How he is made’; ‘His Relations 
with us.” Under the first is treated not only the nest and the young bird, 
but its various changes of plumage, and how it learns to take care of 
itself, while under the third are given some elementary lessons on the 
structure of birds, etc. The twelve halftone and eight colored plates are 
very creditable reproductions of photographs of mounted birds and must 
add much to the interest and attractiveness of the book. Our only criti- 
cism is that they are copied from rather badly stuffed specimens with 
cheap artificial accessories, the excellence of the reproduction thus only 
heightening the defects of the tell-tale taxidermy. They hence lack artis- 
tic effect, which fact, perhaps, does not seriously detract from their utility 


as illustrations. —J. A. A. 


Stone on Birds from Bogota.'— The small collection of birds forming 
the basis of this paper was made by the late Dr. J. W. Detwiller, in the 
vicinity of Bogota, in 1888-89. It contained 76 species, and as the exact 
localities of the specimens are indicated, it is of some importance in 
throwing light upon the distribution of the species. One, Speotyto 
cunicularia tolime, is described as new. Incidentally the South Ameri- 
can forms of Sfeotyto and Troglodytes are reviewed, Mr. Stone recog- 
nizing five of the former and ten of the latter, of which eight belong to 
the Troglodytes musculus group. Mr. Stone has also described a new 
Cuckoo,” from the island of St. Andrews, West Indies, as Coccyzus 
abotti, nearly allied to C. minor, of which species it is apparently an 


insular form.—J. A. A. 


Chapman on New Birds from Venezuela.~A— A small collection of 
birds received recently at the American Museum of Natural History 


1QOn a Collection of Birds from the Vicinity of Bogota, with a Review of 
the South American species of Sfeotyto and Troglodytes. By Witmer Stone. 
Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, 1899, pp. 302-313. 


2 A New Species of Coccyzus from St. Andrews. By Witmer Stone. Jéid., 


p- 301. 

3 Descriptions of Five Apparently New Birds from Venezuela. By Frank 
M. Chapman. Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., Vol. XII, 1899, pp. 153-156. 
August 5, 1899, 
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from Mr. F. W. Urich, and by him gathered in the mountains of Vene- 
zuela, near San Antonio, proved to contain a number of new forms, 
which Mr. Chapman has described, as follows: (1) Setophaga verticalis 
pallidiventris, (2) Chlorospingus (Hemispingus) canipileus, (3) Mecocer- 
culus nigripes, (4) Mecocerculus uricht, (5) Synallaxis striatipectus. Sev- 


eral of these are very distinct from any species previously known. The 
Synallaxis belongs tothe S. terrestris group, and is perhaps mostly 


nearly related to S. carrié Chapm. from Trinidad. —J. A. A. 


Oberholser on Untenable Names in Ornithology.!— Mr. Oberholser’s 
36 generic names, and a few additional specific names, 


which he shows to be untenable through prior use in other connections. 


lor 12 of these he is able to substitute other names already in existence 
for the groups in question, but for 24 of the genera entirely new names 
re here proposed. Fortunately only one of the challenged names 
relates to North American birds, namely, Micrurta Grant, recently pro- 
posed for two species of Murrelets, previously currently referred to 


Brachyrhamphus. For Micruria Grant (type, Brachyrhamphus hypo- 





leucus (Xantus) Mr. Oberholser proposes Eudomychura, the species thus 
standing as E. hypoleucus ind &. craverd (Salvad.) 

Lists of the species considered referable, respectively, to these 36 
oe aare given under the new generic designations. According to all 


recent codes of nomenclature, these preoccupied names are strictly 


ntenable, and Mr. Oberholser has done good service in showing up 
their real status and providing for them proper substitutes. —J. A. A. 
Farrington on a Fossil Egg from South Dakota.*— The specimen here 


described was discovered in the Bad Lands, near Dakota City, South 

Dakota, and is believed by the author to be “a petrified egg of an Ana- 

tine bird of Early Miocene age.” Three photographic views of the egg, 

natural size, are given on pl. xx, showing its form and structure. The 

egg measures 2.03 X 1.49 in., and is very Well preserved, distinctly show- 
7 


ing the shell structure. The author has heard “of the finding of at least 


two other petrified eggs at different times in the same region,” but has 


been unable to verify the reports or to see the specimens.— J. A. A. 


Gurney and Gill on the Age to which Birds Live.*—In ‘The Ibis’ 


1Some Untenable Names in Ornithology. By Harry C. Oberholser. Proc. 
Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1899, pp. 201-216. June, 1899. 

2A Fossil Egg from South Dakota. By Oliver Cummings Farrington, 
Ph.D., Curator, Department of Geology. Field Columbian Museum, Geology, 
Vol. I, No. 5, pp. 193-200, pll. xx, xxi. April, 1899. 

3On the Comparative Ages to which Birds Live. By J. H. Gurney, F. Z.S. 
‘ The Ibis,’ Jan., 1899, pp. 19-42. Republished, with some revision, in ‘ The 
Osprey,’ June, 1899, pp. 145-155. 
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for January, 1899, Mr. J. H. Gurney has brought together a large amount 
of authentic and interesting information on this subject, respecting 
which it is so difficult to obtain satisfactory records. The first nine 
pages of Mr. Gurney’s valuable paper relate to the general subject, after 
which the Passeres, the Psittaci, Striges, Accipitres, Pelecanide, Ardeide, 
Anseres, and Diomedeide are passed in review with reference to the 
known facts regarding their longevity. Then follows a tabular state- 
ment of 144 cases, representing 75 species, giving the age and the authority 
for the record, with finally some comparison between the longevity of 


birds and mammals, and suggestions as to the points on which further 





information is needed. From the table it would appear that Thrushes 
live from 1§ to 20 or more years (there is a record for the Nightingale of 
25); Finches, from 14 to 23 years; Ravens (two cases), 50 and 69; Mag- 
pies and Crows, 17 to 28; Parrots and Macaws, 17 to 80; Owls, 18 to 68; 
Eagles, 20 to 56, etc. A domestic Goose has a record of 80 years, and a 
Collared Dove ( Turtur risorius) of 40. These cases, of course, nearly all 
relate necessarily to birds held in captivity or in domestication, and 
hence living under more or less artificial conditions. These conditions 
we know are often unfavorable to the well-being of the captive, while, on 
the other hand, they may be exceptionally favorable to long life, in par- 
ticular cases. On the whole, it is to be presumed, however, that a bird’s 
chances for long life are rather better in a state of nature than in cap- 
tivity, excluding the domesticated kinds. he 

This interesting subject has received further attention at the hands of 
Dr. Gill, who has not only reprinted Mr. Gurney’s paper entire, “with 
some revision,” in ‘ The Osprey’ for June, 1899, but follows it with a long 
article of his own, entitled ‘The Longevity of Birds and other Verte- 
brates.’! Dr. Gill considers the subject from the historical and theoretical 
side, in relation to certain hypotheses for determining the life of an 
animal, held by various authors, from Buffon and Flourens to Hollis and 
Bell, by the latter of whom the matter has been recently discussed in 
‘Nature’ (January, March, and May of the present year). These 
hypotheses are based on the period of gestation, or of adolescence. Dr. 
Gill believes that there is an inherent fallacy in all the ‘laws’ thus far 
proposed, and that a rule which may hold good for some members or 
groups of a class will not admit of universal application for the whole 
class, and much less for all vertebrates. “It is evident,” he says, “that 
there are no such ratios between the size of a bird and its duration of 
life, its period of embryological development, and its period of adoles- 
cence as prevail among mammals. Nevertheless, there are indications 
that there is a tendency at least towards an extension of the duration of 
life among some large birds, as those of prey, and towards the retarda- 
tion of the development of the livery of perfect maturity. Even this, 





1«The Osprey,’ Vol. III, June, 1899, pp. 157-160. 
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however, is not perfectly proved, and there are indications, on the other 
hand, that such tendencies may be a family or group habit.” 

As Dr. Gill remarks, the subject is one respecting which much more 
information is required before we can generalize with much degree of 
certainty. Mr. Gurney has led the way, with his admirable collection of 
facts, to which, it is to be hoped, many other data of similar character 
will be soon added. —J. A. A. 


Kellogg and Others on Mallophaga. — The July number of ‘The Auk’ 
(pp. 232-236) contained a paper ‘On Some Parasites of Birds,’ by Prof. 
Vernon L. Kellogg of the Leland Stanford University. It may interest 
some of the readers of ‘The Auk’ to know that Prof. Kellogg and some 
of his fellow workers in this field have recently published several papers 
on the Mallophaga’ of some of our western American birds, forming the 
third of a series of memoirs on this subject. In this article of over 200 
pages and sixteen plates, a large number of new species are described 
and figured, and others listed, with their hosts, which latter number over 
100 species, representing nearly every family of the North American 


ornis.— J. A. A. 


Huntington’s ‘In Brush, Sedge, and Stubble.’— Since our former 
notice of this work® in the January number of this Journal (anZea, p. 89) 
Parts III to VII have been received, and fully warrant the praise bestowed 
upon Parts I and II. As the general character of the work has been 
already stated, it remains to add that Parts III and IV treat of the 
‘Grouse of the Woods and Mountain,’ this subject being completed in 
Part V, which includes also the Turkeys, and some of the Pheasants (the 
species introduced into North America), the latter running over into 
Part VI. This part begins (at p. $5) the account of the ‘American Par- 
tridges, which also occupies the whole of Part VII. Thetext is a combin- 
ation of ornithology and hunting experiences, and the illustrations are 
equally varied. The ornithological part consists of photographs of 
mounted specimens (often in series to show variations of plumage), of 


1 New Mallophaga, III. Comprising Mallophaga from Birds of Panama 
Baja California and Alaska, by Vernon L. Kellogg, Professor of Entomology 
Leland Stanford Junior University. Mallophaga from Birds of California, 


by Vernon L. Kellogg and Bertha L.Chapman. The Anatomy of the Mallo- 
phaga, by Robert E. Snodgrass, Assistant in Entomology, Leland Stanford 
Junior University. Occasional Papers of the California Academy of Sciences, 
Vol. VI, 1889, pp. 1-224, pil. i-xvi.=Contributions to Biology from the Hop- 
kins Seaside Laboratory of the Leland Stanford Junior University, XIX. 


2 Nos. I and II, by Professor Kellogg, were published in 1896. 


é 


3In Brush, Sedge, and Stubble, folio, Pts. III-VII, 1899. The Sportsman 


Society, Cincinnati. 
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birds in life, especially of birds on their nests, and photographic repro- 
ductions of original drawings. The scenic illustrations give not only 
hunting scenes, but views of picturesque localities, more or less related 
to the haunts of the birds. —J. A. A. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Proper Function of ‘ Binomials’ and ‘ Trinomials.’ 


Epitrors oF ‘THE AUK’: — : 

Dear Sirs:— Without wishing to throw discredit upon the much 
abused second edition of the A. O. U. Check-List of North American 
Birds, I nevertheless feel called upon to draw attention to some incon- 
sistencies contained therein, which indicate the present tendency to 
depart from some of the Canons of Nomenclature originally adopted by 
the Union. 

I refer to the nomenclature of island forms. The A, O. U. Code dis- 
tinctly makes “intergradation the touchstone of trinomialism,” and 
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insular birds being obviously prevented from intergrading with main- 
land forms, ought to be uniformly provided with dzzomial names. Any- 
one who takes the trouble to examine the Check-List and the recent Sup- 
plements thereto will find that this custom is by no means followed out, 
as very many of the recently described insular forms from the California 
islands, which differ but slightly from allied mainland birds, appear as 
trinomials. In other words ‘¢ntergradation’ has been disregarded and 
‘degree of difference’ recognized as the criterion for deciging the specific 
or subspecific claims of a given form. ! 

We have, for instance, Carpodacus mcgregori from San Benito and 
Carpodacus mexicanus clementis from Santa Barbara; Aphelocoma insu- 
farts from Santa Cruz, while the Helminthophila from the same island 
is H. celata sordida. The Guadalupe Island birds are, I believe, without 
exception, written as binomials, but the vast majority of the other insular 
birds which have been described recently are listed as trinomials. 

In recent American mammalogy the tendency is in the other direction, 
and not only are all island forms, no matter how slightly differentiated, 
regarded as ‘species’ (z. e., binomials), but many peninsular and other 
continental forms which may readily be expected to intergrade are 
treated in the same way. In fact, the tendency among our mammalo- 
gists seems to be to depart from trinomialism altogether. 

This to my mind is much to be regretted, and will work irreparable 
damage to nomenclature. A trinomial name carries to the average stu- 
dent just twice the information that a binomial would under these cir- 
cumstances. For instance, to one who is not conversant with every 
paper relating to modern mammalogy, how much more knowledge the 
name Lynx canadensis subsolanus conveys than Lynx subsolanus. The 
former indicates at once a race of the Canada Lynx, the latter leaves him 
in doubt whether the animal is related to the Canada Lynx or the Wild 
Cat (L. ruffus). It seems that some modification of the A. O. U. Canon 
relating to trinomials is desirable, especially as we seem to be deliber- 
ately violating it, but this can surely be effected without abolishing this 
extremely useful system. 

Animal forms (using this term for any recognizable species or sub- 
species) are of four kinds: —(1). Those which exist side by side in the 
same area without intergradation as the Hermit and Olive-backed 
Thrushes. (2). Those which inhabit different areas and intergrade 
where the areas join. These are obviously modified from one far rang- 
ing form which is being broken up by different geographic environ- 
ments. (3). Those which inhabit different areas, but which do not 
intergrade and are often separated by wide gaps. (4). Island forms 
which are often closely related to nearby continental forms, but are of 
course completely isolated. 

By the A. O. U. Code trinomials can only be applied to forms coming 
under category (2), and all others are treated as binomials. By common 
usage in ornithology, however, we adopt trinomials for such forms under 
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(4) as show only a slight deviation from the allied continental type, and 
we also treat very many forms as trinomials which from lack of material 
we are undecided whether to place in (2) or (3). 

Personal opinion must necessarily govern such cases, no matter what 
Code we set up, just as it must govern all cases where ‘degree of differ- 
ence’ is adopted as our criterion. Considering the great diversity of 
custom at present, it seems to me time that we came to some definite 
agreement on the matter, and our practice shows that ‘degree of differ- 
ence’ must influence us in certain cases. 

To my mind (A), binomials should be applied to all forms which 
occur together without intergradation, no matter how slight the differ- 
ences, and (B) trinomials, to geographic races which intergrade, or which 
differ so slightly that there is every probability of intergradation, and to 
slightly ditterentiated island forms. Only such geographic races should 
be considered as species (binomials) as are markedly different, and of the 
intergradation of which there is no probability. In other words, where 
intergradation is probable, give it the benefit of the doubt. This practice 
is nearly that followed by the A. O. U. Committee, but is at variance 
with that of many of our mammalogists, with whom the custom seems 
to be to call everything a species until intergradation is proven; which 
will speedily result in the adoption of a binomial name for every geo- 
graphic variation—a most undesirable state of affairs and a distinct 
retrograde step in nomenclature. 

WITMER STONE. 
Academy of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 
Sept. 6, 1899. 


[Without at present attempting to discuss the question of the ap- 
plication of binomials and trinomials in its broader aspects, there is 
one fact in connection with the naming of insular forms which Mr. 
Stone and other writers! on this subject have apparently not considered. 
In challenging the propriety of giving a trinomial name to an insular 


form on the ground that the nature of its range renders geographical 
intergradation with its nearest ally impossible, they evidently have not 
given due allowance to the possibility of intergradation through indi- 
vidual variation. 

Island forms, as all systematists know, because of their isolation are 
often separated on the basis of characters too slight to warrant similar 
action if they were inhabitants of the mainland. Hence it frequently 
happens that among a large series of a given form from a certain island 
there will be found a number of individuals indistinguishable from this 
form’s representative on the mainland or on a neighboring island, and 
vice versa. Thus, for example, when we examine large series of 
Pyrrhulagra noctis or Dendroica petechia from the West Indies we find 
a complete intergradation of the extremes and, at the same time, average 
differences among the series from the different islands of sufficient 
importance to be recognized trinomially. — FRANK M. CHAPMAN.] 





1 Cf. William Palmer, The Nidologist, III, 1896, 91. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL CoNGRESs of the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ Union will be held in Philadelphia, in the Lecture Hall of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences, beginning on the evening of November 13, 
1899. The evening session will be for the election of officers and mem- 
bers and the transaction of the usual routine business. Tuesday and 
the following days, the sessions will be for the presentation and dis- 
cussion of scientific papers, and will be open to the public. Members 
intending to present communications are requested to forward the titles 
of their papers to the Secretary, Mr. John H. Sage, Portland, Conn., 
so as to reach him not later than November 8, in order to facilitate the 
preparation of the program of papers to be read at the Congress. 


Major JosHua L. Fow er, 1oth Cavalry, U. S. Army, an Associate 
Member of the American Ornithologist’s Union, died on board the 
Steamer ‘ Ella’ July 11, 1899, while returning home from Holguin, Cuba. 
The immediate cause of death was acute gastritis, but for sometime 
prior to leaving Holguin, where he was in command, he had had attacks 
of malarial fever, which probably weakened him and made him more 
susceptible to the graver disease. 

Major Fowler was born at Fishkill, N. Y., February 20, 1846, and at 
the age of eighteen entered West Point. Graduating from the Military 
Academy he was assigned to the 2d U.S. Cavalry, June 15, 1863, pro- 
moted to captain in 1881, and remained with that regiment until July, 
1898, when he became Major in the toth Cavalry.. During these thirty 
years he was stationed at various army posts in Nebraska, Wyoming, 
Montana, California, Oregon, Washington, Arizona and Colorado where 
there was ample opportunity to study the birds. Although not a writer 
on ornithology, he was deeply interested in the subject, and more than 
one member of the Union was indebted to him for valuable assistance in 
procuring specimens and notes. Even at his new post in Cuba, where 
the duties were rather trying, he found time to write to an ornithological 
friend about the birds he saw from day to day. 

He was a brave and conscientious soldier, universally beloved and 
respected by officers and men, an ideal husband and father, and a true 
friend. His frank, cheerful disposition, courteous manner and sound 
judgment, coupled with his extensive general knowledge, made him a 
great favorite, and one who will live long in the memory of a multitude 
of friends. A wife and son, Frederick Hall Fowler, also a member of the 
Union, survive him. —A. K. F. 


Mr. JoHN CorpDEAvx, a Corresponding Member of the American Orni- 
thologists’ Union, died at his residence, Great Cutes House, Lincoln, 
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England, on the tst of August, 1899, in his 69th year, after a short but 
painful illness. He was born on the 27th of February, 1831, at Foston 
Rectory, Leicestershire, and was the eldest son of the Rev. John 
Cordeaux, M. A., rector of Hoonton Roberts, Yorkshire. From a memo- 
rial notice by his friend and associate, Mr. W. Eagle Clarke (‘The 
Naturalist,’ Sept. 1899, pp. 277-279) we learn: ‘‘As a young man he went 
to live at Great Cotes, on the Lincolnshire bank of the Humber Estuary, 
and here he made for half a century those interesting and valuable 
observations on birds and their migratory movements which have not 
only made his name familiar to all British ornithologists, but also to 
those of Europe and America....In the year 1873, Mr. Cordeaux pub- 
lished his ‘ Birds of the Humber District’ —a book teeming with origi- 
nal observations on the birds resident and migratory of the district he 
had made so preéminently his. own....It is, perhaps, in connection 
with the interesting phenomenon of the migrations of our British birds 
that Mr. Cordeaux has come most into prominence. He was practi- 
cally the founder of that elaborate and exhaustive enquiry which was 
undertaken by the British Association in 1880, in which year a com- 
mittee of experts was appointed to investigate the subject of bird migra- 
tion-as observed on the coasts of Great Britain and Ireland.... During 
all this period —now well nigh on to twenty years— Mr. Cordeaux 
acted as Secretary to the Committee, a post which was no sinecure, espe- 
cially during the years of the Committee’s active existence, 1880-1887; 
and it is not too much to say that he was the life and soul of the enquiry, 
while in later years he has been the valued adviser of him who undertook 
to prepare the results of the investigation as a whole. 

‘“* Mr. Cordeaux had a competent knowledge in several other branches 
of natural history, especially as regards botany, mammals, and fishes. 
He filled, with distinction, the important office of President of the York- 
shire Naturalists’ Union, and, on its formation in 1890, he was elected 
to the chief post of honour in the Lincolnshire Naturalists’ Union as its 
first President. He was gifted with a graceful pen and a poetical imagi- 
nation, and these contributed to make his writing peculiarly attractive. 
As a friend and a man it is impossible to speak in terms too high. He 
possessed a singularly charming personality, and was beloved by all 
who knew him, while his sterling worth and lofty principles won for 
him universal esteem. By his death a wide circle has lost a true and 
very dear friend, and British natural history an enthusiastic and accom- 
plished devotee.” 

In the same number of ‘ The Naturalist’ there is a much longer and 
more detailed tribute to his memory by the Rev. E. A. Woodruffe-Pea- 
cock. 


VotuME I, Number 1, of ‘ The Gulf Fauna and Flora Bulletin’ bears 
date June, 1899. It is a bi-monthly octavo magazine, issued by the 
Louisiana Industrial Institute, Ruston, La., under the editorship of 
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Prof. W. Edgar Taylor. ‘Its aims are to encourage scientific research 
of a biologic nature. Its columns are open to all biologists, more espe- 
cially investigators of the so-called Gulf section, broadly speaking.” 
The first number, consisting of 48 pages, opens with a portrait and 
biographical sketch of the late Alvin W. Chapman, ‘‘ educator, physician, 
author and botanist,” and known to all botanists as the author of ‘ The 
Flora of the Southern United States.’ In the varied contents of this 
issue we observe nothing ornithological, although ornithology must 


fall within its scope. 


THE June number of ‘The Osprey’ makes the following editorial 
announcement: ‘*Dr. Coues has retired from the editorship of THe 
Osprey, and Dr. Gill, who had withdrawn his name from the April and 
May numbers, assumes control....’The publication will be resumed 
with the September number, and conducted in such a manner as not to 
infringe on the rights or feelings of others, and in harmony with all our 
scientific brethren. Care will be taken that the contributions to the 
magazine shall be worthy of a place in it, provision will be made for the 
exposition of the characteristic features of the avifauna of our new 
possessions in the Atlantic as well as Pacific oceans, and current news 
of interest to ornithologists will be given in the successive numbers. 
Pertinent illustrations will also be increased.” We feei sure that this 
announcement will give sincere pleasure to the friends of ‘The Osprey,’ 
with whom we join in best wishes for its future prosperity and usefulness. 

Since writing the above the first number of Volume IV, for September, 
has appeared, containing papers of more than usual interest, including 


one on the birds of Hawaii. 


A NEw edition (vermehrte Auflage) of Gitke’s ‘Die Vogelwarte Hel- 
goland’ is now appearing in parts, to be completed in sixteen parts, 
under the editorship, as before, of Dr. R. Blasius, of which, through the 
editor’s kindness, we have received the first six parts. It is published 
at one mark per part, or 16 marks for the completed work, by Joh. Hein. 


Meyer, Braunschweig. 


WE HAVE also received the prospectus and the first two parts of Dr. 
Eugéne Rey’s‘ Die Eier der Végel Mitteleuropas,’ to be issued in 25 
monthly parts, with five colored plates to each part, giving a total of 
about 1200 figures. The work is large octavo in size, finely printed, and 
the plates are exceptionally fine. The price is two marks per part. The 
work is published by Fr. Eugen Kohler, Gera-Untermhaus, Russia. 

Of the new edition of ‘ Naumann, Naturgeschichte der Végel Mitteleu- 
ropas,’ issued by the same publisher, 45 parts have already appeared, 
forming volumes II, V, and VI. The whole work will form twelve folio 
volumes, or 120 Lieferungen, at one mark per part. It is edited by Dr. 
Carl R. Hennicke, with the codperation of a large number of the leading 
European ornithologists. Vol. V, now before us, treating of the Birds 
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of Prey, consists of 334 pages of text and 71 beautiful chromolitho- 
graphic and 4 plain plates, and is altogether a most attractive and authori- 
tative work. Like the original ‘ Naumann,’ this cannot fail to mark an 
era in the history of European ornithology. 


THE HARRIMAN scientific expedition to Alaska, mentioned in the 
July number of ‘ The Auk’ (p. 302), successfully completed its work and 
returned about Aug. 1, as planned. Important discoveries were made in 
various departments of science, and it is proposed to publish in due time 
the scientific results of the expedition in two volumes, one to contain a 
general history of the expedition and the other the technical papers. 
A report on the mammals will be prepared by Dr. Merriam, and one on 
the birds by Mr. Ridgway and Dr. Fisher, other specialists also reporting 
for their respective departments. The volumes will be copiously illus- 
trated, the cost of publication being generously defrayed by Mr. 
Harriman, who has spared no pains to make the expedition a success, 
both as a pleasure trip for his guests and as an expedition for scientific 
research. 

WE LEARN through Mr. Frank S. Daggett, Vice-President of the 
Pasadena, Cal., Academy of Sciences, that ‘‘ Mr. Joseph Grinnell, who 
joined a gold hunting expedition into the Kotzebue Sound region in 
the spring of 1898, for the purpose of extending his knowledge of west 
coast birds, has at last been heard from. The party wintered north of 
the Arctic Circle, several hundred miles up the Kowac River, and were 
ten and one half months without communication with the outside world. 
A fine series of skins of many species of birds was preserved, including 
summer and winter plumages, and young in all stages, besides nests and 
eggs of many rarities. Those who know of Mr. Grinnell’s painstaking 
methods will look forward to his return and the appearance of his 
articles and photographs with much interest. The ice of Kotzebue 
Sound broke July 9, enabling their craft to pass south, through Berings 
Straits to Cape Nome, where they arrived three weeks later. Here 
Mr. Grinnell will continue investigations until late in September, 
touching at Ounalaska, Aleutian Islands, on the home trip.” 


As WE go to press a meeting of the Hungarian and Austrian orni- 
thologists is in session at Sarajevo, Bosnia, the meeting having been 
called for September 25-29. The program includes: (1) Report of the 
Hungarian Ornithological Central: (a) Exhibition of maps and tables 
with lectures on bird migration; (4) Proposal of codperative methods for 
observing and elaborating the phenomena of migration. (2) Report of 
the Austrian Committee for Ornithological Observation Stations. (3) 
Report of the Museum of Sarajevo: (a) Maps and explanatory lecture 
on the migration of birds in Bosnia and Herzegovina; (4) Report on 
ornithological investigations in the Balkan States, illustrated by a fine 
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collection of birds from those countries. There will also be various 
excursions to nearby localities of special ornithological interest. The 
purpose of the meeting, as announced, is for the discussion of principles 
to be followed in the continuation of the great work on bird migration 
carried on at the large number of observation stations extending over a 
wide territory in Austria and Hungary, by the organizations here men- 
tioned. 


THe THIRD INTERNATIONAL ORNITHOLOGICAL CONGRESS will be 
held, under the patronage of the French government, from the 26th to 
the 30th of June, 1900, in the series of official congresses of the Paris 
Universal Exposition. This session has been organized’under the direc- 
tion of the Permanent International Committee named at the Second 
Congress, held at Budapest, in 1891. Important questions relating to 
the classification, habits, migrations, uses, breeding and acclimatation of 
birds form the matter of discussion and reports of the coming congress. 
The organizing committee is making every effort to insure the success of 
the congress by bringing together the chief naturalists of the world. 
The Honorary President is M. Milne-Edwards, Director of the National 
Museum of Natural History; the Acting President, M. Oustalet, the Sec- 
retary, M. de Claybrooke, and the Treasurer, Baron d’Hamonville, hold 
corresponding posts in the Permanent International Committee. In the 
Comité de Patronage, comprising foreign specialists adjoined to the 
French organizing committee, there are the following American mem- 
bers: Messrs. W. Brewster, Cambridge, Mass.; Elliott Coues, Washing- 
ton; D. G. Elliot, Field Columbian Museum, Chicago; Clinton Hart 
Merriam, Department of Agriculture, Washington; Harry C. Oberholser, 
Biological Survey, Department of Agriculture, Washington; Robert 
Ridgway, Smithsonian Institution, Washington; R. W. Shufeldt, Wash- 
ington; and Dr. L. Stejneger, Smithsonian Institution, Washington. 

There will be admitted as members of the congress all delegates of 
French and foreign governments, and those who pay the subscription fee 
of twenty francs. ZoOlogical societies and societies of acclimatation, avi- 
culture, and for the protection of animals, may be represented by one or 
more delegates, the subscription being due for each delegate. Each 
member will receive the printed proceedings of the congress, and only 
members will have the right of taking part in the sessions and visits 
which are being prepared by the organizing committee. 

The work of the congress has been divided among five sections, as 
follows: 

I. Systematic ornithology — classification; description of new genera 
and species; nomenclature. Anatomy and embryogeny of birds. Pale- 
ontology; classification, description of new genera and species; ancient 
faunas, relations of extinct to present species. 


II. Geographical distribution of birds. Present faunas. Species extinct 
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in historic times. Migrations. Accidental changes of place. Appear- 
ance of rare species in certain districts. 

III. Biology — Habits — Diet — Nesting. Odlogy. 

IV. Economic ornithology — protection of species useful to agricul- 
ture; destruction of harmful species, hunting. Acclimatation. Avi- 
culture. 

V. Organization and working of the international ornithological com- 
mittee. Election of new members. (This section is especially reserved 
for members of the permanent international committee. ) 

Papers on the subjects of the program which have been accepted by 
the committee will be discussed in general session. Questions outside 
the program may be submitted to the respective sections. All papers 
} 


he ‘hands of the org 


must be in t anizing committee, at least in the sum- 
mary form containing the conclusions reached, before the 1st of May, 
1900. Communications may be made in English, German, and Italian, 
as wellas French; but the publications of the congress will be limited to 
the French language. Minutes of each meeting will be printed and dis- 
tributed at once. After the close of the congress a volume of proceed- 
ings containing the papers presented to the congress will be published 
under the direction of the committee. Correspondence relating to the 
ornithological congress should be addressed to the secretary of the organ- 


izing committee, M. Jean de Claybrooke, 5 rue de Sontay, Paris. 


Erratum.—In ‘The Auk’ for January the change of a single letter in 
the eighth line from the top of page 78 exactly reverses the meaning of 
the sentence: ‘‘ the true Swifts, Macropterygidz,” should of course read 
Tree Swifts. — F. A. Lucas. 
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ACCIPITER merillus, 182. 
fEgialitis meloda, 133. 
meloda circumcincta, 133. 
vocifera, 198. 

Estrelata hasitata, 75. 

ZEX, 129. 

Agelaius pheeniceus, 197. 

tricolor, 172, 173. 
Aimophila, 80, 119. 
acuminata, 81. 
carpalis, 81, 119. 
ruficeps, $1, 120. 
ruficeps boucardi, 120. 
ruficeps eremceca, 81, 120. 
ruficeps scottii, 81, 120. 
ruficeps sororia, 81, 120. 
rufescens sinaloa, 254. 
sumichrasti, 80. 
superciliosa, 81. 

Aix, 129. 
sponsa, 32 

Alaska, Harriman Expedition to, 

302, 380. 

Alauda arvensis, 191. 

Albatross, Laysan, 99. 

Alca pygmea, 203. 

Allen, J. A., ‘truth versus error,’ 
46-51;  Chuck-wills-widow in 
Kansas, 187; republication of 
descriptions of new species and 
subspecies of North American 
birds, 338-350. 

Allison, A., Sprague’s Pipit near 
New Orleans, La., 82; the Spar- 
rows of Mississippi, 266-270. 

Amazilia cerviniventris, 112. 

cerviniventris chalconota, 
112. 
fuscicaudata, 324. 
tzacatl, 324. 
Amazilis tzacatl, 324. 
Amazona albifrons saltuensis, 296. 
augusta, 186. 
imperialis, 186. 
inornata, 293. 


American Ornithologists’ Union, 
Sixteenth Congress of, 
Report of the Committee on 
Protection of North American 
Birds, 55-74; Ninth Supplement 
to the Check-List of North 
American Birds, 97-133; Seven- 
teenth Congress of, 377. 

Ammodramus caudacutus, 268, 286. 
caudacutus nelsoni, 117. 
caudacutus subvirgatus, 118. 
halophilus, 133. _ 
henslowii, 267, 
leconteii, 268, 356. 
maritimus, I, 4, 11, 12, 268. 
maritimus fisheri, 10, 11, 12, 

115. 
maritimus macgillivrayi, 5, 
10). IE, 12;. 118. hy 
maritimus nigrescens, 2. 
maritimus peninsule, 5, 10, 
Lipt2. 
maritimus sennetti, 3, 130. 
melanoleucus, 2. 
nelsoni, 118, 276, 277, 356. 
nelsoni subvirgatus, 118. 
nigrescens, 2, 277. 
princeps, 190, 
sandwichensis alaudinus, 267. 
sandwichensis savanna, 130, 
198, 267, 312. 
savannarum passerinus, 275. 
sennetti, 3, 130. 

Ampelis cedrorum, 253. 
garrulus, 187. 

Amphispiza belli clementez, 132. 
belli nevadensis, 132. 
bilineata deserticola, 119. 
nevadensis, 132. 

Anas americana, 103. 
carolinensis, 103, 309. 
crecca, 103. 
cyanoptera, 104. 
discors, 104. 
marila, 104. 


51-55; 


356. 
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Anas obscura, 251, 309. 
penelope, 103, 270. 
strepera, 103. 

Anhinga, 245. 

Anhinga anhinga, 248. 

Anorthura, go, 125. 
alascensis, 12: 
hiemalis, 125. 
hiemalis pacifica, 125, 185. 

Anser albifrons gambeli, 309. 
rossil, 104. 

Anseranus melanoleucus, 320. 

Anthocephala berlepschi, 138. 
floriceps, 137, 138. 

Anthony, A. W., hybrid Grouse, 

150. ’ . 





Anthus pensilvanicus, ° 
spragueii, 82. 
Antichromus, 187. 
anchite. 187. 
minutus, 187. 
Antrostomus carolinensis, 187, 273. 
goldmani, 296. 
vociferus macromystax, 158. 
Aphelocoma ca rulescens, $4, 112. 
cyanea, 04, 112. 


w 
w 


gracilis, 28. 
orisea, 296. 
sieberi colime, 27. 
sieberi potosina, 27. 
woodhousei, 189. 
Aquila chrysaétos, 77, 311 
Arbelorhina, 31, 3 
brevipes, 33- 
brevirostris, 34. 
ceerulea, 34: 
cerulea microrhyncha, 34. 
cyanea, 33. 
cyanea eximia, 33. 
eximia, 33. 
longirostris, 34. 
lucida, 34. 
nitida, 35. 
Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johan- 
nis, 254. 
Ardea cerulea, 351. 
candidissima, 202. 
egretta, QI, 193. 
tricolor, 202. 
tricolor ruficollis, 202, 247. 
virescens, 351. 
virescens anthonyi, 105. 
Arenaria interpres, 76, 187. 
Arremonops superciliosa sinaloe, 
296. 
Asio accipitrinus, 363 


wilsonianus, 25 62 


51 393- 








Oct. 


Astragalinus, 79, 115. 
lawrencei, 80, 116. 
pistacinus, 79. 
psaltria, 79, 116. 
psaltria arizone, 79, 116. 
psaltria columbianus, 79. 
psaltria mexicanus, 79, 116, 

157. 

tristis, 79, 115. 
tristis pallidus, 79, 115. 
tristis salicamans, 79, 115. 
yarrelli, 79. 

Atkins, John W., Columba corensis 
at Key West, Florida, 272. 

Atthis morcomi, 111. 

Audubon Society of the State of 
New York, annual meeting of, 
210; 

Audubon Societies, work of, in 
1808, 70. 

Auk, Great, 91. 

Razor-billed, 249. 

Aulacorhamphus calorhynchus,137. 

lautus, 91. 
Auriparus flaviceps lamproceph- 
alus, 126. 
Aythya affinis, 162. 
americana, 309. 
collaris, 191. 
marila, 104, 163. 
marila nearctica, 104. 
vallisneria, 164, 255, 309. 


BALDPATE, 161, 162. 

Bangs, Outram, notices of his 
papers on 3irds trom Santa 
Marta, Colombia, 90; the Hum- 
mingbirds of the Santa Marta 
Region of Colombia, 135-139; 
notice of his papers on new North 
American birds, 291; notice of 
his paper ‘On the Subspecies of 
Manacus manacus, 292. 

Barlow, Chester, nesting of the 
Hermit Warbler in the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, California, 
156-161. 

Bartsch, P., Nema _ sabinti and 
Chordetles virginianus sennetti 
—two additions to the Iowa 
Avifauna, 86; Ammodramus nel- 
sont in Iowa, 276. 

Beal, F. E. L., notice of his ‘ Eco- 
nomic Relations of Birds and 
their Food,’ 294. 

Basileuterus rufifrons caudatus, 

296. 
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Basilinna leucotis, 324. 

Bernicla glaucogaster, 105. 

Bird, Red-tailed Tropic, 102. 

Yellow-billed Tropic, 193, 
338. 

‘ Bird-Lore,’ notices of, 94, 212. 

Bird-Restorers, American Society 
of, 215. 

Birtwell, Francis J., another ex- 
ample of curious nesting of the 
American Redstart, 184; an ex- 
ample of Aptosochromatism, as 
influenced by diet, in Megascops 
asto0, 313-318. 

Bittern, American, 309. 

Least, 310. 
Blacicus, 330. 
andinus, 336. 
andinus depressirostris, 337- 
bahamensis, 335. 
barbirostris, 330. 
blancoi, 335. 
brunneicapillus, 334. 
brachytarsus, 336. 
caribieus, 334. 
cinereus, 337. 
depressirostris, 337. 
flaviventris, 335. 
hispaniolensis, 335. 
latirostris, 334. 
martinicensis, 334. 
nigrescens, 337- 
pallidus, 33 
pileatus, 33 
punensis, 3 
Blackbird, Crow, 144. 
Red-winged, 197. 
Swamp, 144. 
Yellow-headed, 312. 
Blackcap, Wilson’s, 196. 
Blacops, 186. 
gymnophthalmus, 186. 

Blanchan, Neltjie, notice of her 
‘Birds that Hunt and are Hunted,’ 
88. 

Bleda, 183. 

canicapilla, 184. 
eximia, 184. 
notata, 184. 
poliocephala, 184. 
syndactyla, 183. 
xavieri, 184. 

Bluebird, 196, 198. 

Bobolink, 312. 

Bob-white, 309. 

Spotted-bellied, 26. 

Bocageia, 186. 


Bocagia, 186. 

Bonasa umbellus togata, 251. 

Bond, Frank, capture of the Brown 
Pelican in Wyoming, 351. 

Botaurus exilis, 310. 

lentiginosus, 309. 

Brachyrhamphus brevirostris, 202. 

craveri, 202. 
hypoleucus, 202, 370. 
kittlitzii, 202. 

Braislin, Wm. C., notes on Long 
Island Birds, 190. 

Brant, White-bellied, 105. 

Branta bernicla glaucogastra, 105. 

canadensis, 251. 
canadensis hutchinsi, 193. 
canadensis minima, 157. 
srewster, William, the spelling of 
names, 209; notice of his paper 
on a new Clapper Rail from 
Georgia and East Florida, 291. 

Breninger, G. F., White-tailed 
Hawk in Arizona, 352. 

British Museum Catalogue of Birds, 
Vol. XXVI, by R. Bowdler 
Sharpe and W. R. Ogilvie-Grant, 
notice of, 198. 

Brockway, Arthur William, the 
Little Blue Heron (Ardea ceru- 
lea) in Connecticut, 351. 

E wn, Herbert, the Scarlet Ibis 
Guara rubra) in Arizona, 270; 
the California Vulture in Ari- 
zona, 272. 

Bryan, Wm. Alanson, Melanerpes 
erythrocephalus wintering in 
Chicago, 272; Prnicola enucle- 
ator canadensis and Tryngites 
subruficollis in Illinois, 276. 

Bubo virginianus, 251. 

virginianus pacificus, 110. 
virginianus pallescens, 133, 
341. 

Bunting, Chapman’s Golden, 37 

Bush-tit, Lead-colored, 189. 

Butler, A. W., notice of ornitho- 
logical papers by, 91. 

Buteo albicaudatus sennetti, 352. 

swainsoni, 353. 

Butorides virescens, 202. 


C.£REBA, 31, 32. 
brevirostris, 34. 
carneipes, 33. 

Calcarius lapponicus, 80. 
lapponicus alascensis, 117 

Calidris arenaria, 285, 292, 310. 
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Callipepla gambeli, 27 
gambeli fulvipectus, 26. 
Calothorax squamata, 188. 
lucifer, 324. 
Campylorhynchus, 330. 
Camp) lopterus phainopeplus, 138. 
Canachites, 107. 
canadensis, 107, 251. 
canadensis labradorius, 291, 
340. 


franklinii, 107. 


Canvas-back, 161, 162, 164, 165. 
285, 309. 

Cardinal, 195, 278. 

Cardinalis cardinalis, 278. 


cardinalis affinis, 296. 
cardinalis sinaloensis, 296. 
granadensis, 78. 
pheenicurus, 78. 

Carduelis lawrencei, 79, 116. 
mexicanus, 79, 116. 
yarrelli, 79. 

Carpodacus clementis, 114 
mcgregori, 114. 
mexicanus clementis, 114. 
mexicanus frontalis, 155, 

156. 
mexicanus obscurus, 186. 
obscurus, 156. 
purpureus, 2 

Cary, Merritt, a phenomenal flight 

+} 'of Hawks, 352. 

Catbird, 195, 275. 

Catharista atrata, 108. 
urubu, 54, 109, 195. 

Cathartes aura, 151, 195, 310. 

Catharus olivaceus, 296. 

Catherpes mexicanus, 124. 
mexicanus albifrons, 124. 

Centurus nyeanus, 273. 

Cepphus, 202. 

Ceophlaus pileatus, 110, 311. 
pileatus abieticola, 110. 

Certhia albifrons, 124. 
americana, 155. 
bananivora, 32 
cerulea, 34. 
cyanea, 32. 
cyanogastra, 32. 
familiaris americana, 

185. 
familiaris fusca, 126. 
flavipes, 32. 
fusca, 126, 185. 
ochrochlora, 34. 
surinamensis, 34. 
Certhiola, 32. 


-> 
Sa. 


126, 


Index. 
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Oct. 


Chamea fasciata, 291. 
tasciata henshawi, 291. 
fasciata phea, 291. 
Chapman, Frank M., the distribu- 
tion and relationships of Ammo- 
dramus maritimus and its allies, 
1-12; further notes on Dendro- 
tca kirtlandt, 81; notice of his 
paper on new birds from Vene- 
zuela, 369; [the proper function 
of ‘ binomials’ and ‘trinomials’ }, 
376. 
Charadrius dominicus, 180. 
squatarola, 310. 
Yellow-breasted, 
255. 
Chaulelasmus, 103. 
streperus, 103. 
Check-List of North American 
Birds, Ninth Supplement to, 97- 
12¢, 
Chelidon, 122. 
erythrogaster, 3: 
Chen, 104. 
rossii, 104. 
Cherrie, George K., notice of his 
field work in the Valley of the 
Orinoco, 302. : 
Chickadee, 206, 253. 
Hudsonian, 253. 
Chicken, Mother Cary’s, 249. 
Chlorespingus (Hemispingus) can- 
ipileus, 370. 
Chondestes grammacus, 268, 312. 
ruficauda, $1. 

Chordeiles virginianus sennetti, 86. 
Chrysomitris mexicana var. ari- 
zone, 116. 
Chrysotis levaillantii, 287. 
Chuck-wills-widow, 187, 273. 
Cistothorus marian, 361, 3 
palustris, 251. 

palustris griseus, 250, 361, 


362. 


Chat, 195, 217, 


palustris plesius, 125, 126. 
stellaris, 251, 313. 
Clangula clangula americana, 104, 
164. 
hyemalis, 178. 

Clark, Hubert Lyman, the number 
of rectrices in Grouse, 181 ; notice 
of his ‘The Feather Tracts of 
North American Grouse and 
Quail,’ 205. 

Clark, Josiah H., nest of Long- 
billed Marsh Wren lined with a 
snake skin, 281. 

















Clarke C. K., the Green Heron 
breeding in Ontario, 351. 

Clivicola, 131, 281, 289. 

Coccothraustes vespertinus, 195. 

Coccyzine, 110. 

Coccyzus abbotti, 369. 

Celigena clemencie, 325. 

Coereba, 31, 32. 
brevipes, 33. 
cerulea, 34. 
cerulea microrhyncha, 34. 
cyanea, 33. 
eximia, 33. 
longirostris, 34. 
nitida, 34. 
portoricensis, 361. 

Colaptes auratus, I11. 
auratus luteus, I11, 

Colinus virginianus, 310. 
virginianus maculatus, 26. 

Colorado Ornithological Associa- 

tion, organization of, 214. 

Columba corensis, 270. 
flavirostris, 287. 

Columbigallina passerina palles- 

cens, 108. 

Colymbide, 286. 

Colymbus, 202. 
adamsii, 98. 
arctica, 98. 
holboelli, 193, 309. 
imber, 98. 
lumme, 98. 
pacifica, 98. 

Contipus, 330. 

Contopus, 330, 331 
albicollis, 332. 
ardesiacus, 332. 
borealis, 192, 330. 
brachyrhynchus, 332. 
depressirostris, 332. 
frazari, 335. 
lugubris, 332. 
mesoleucus, 331. 
ochraceus, 332. 
pertinax, 331. 
pertinax pallidiventris, 331. 
pileatus, 337. 
punensis, 336. 
richardsoni, 189. 
richardsoni peninsule, 333. 
schottii, 336. 
sordidulus, 333- 
veliei, 333. 
vicinus, 333- 

Cook, W. W., more new birds for 

Colorado, 187. 
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Cooper Ornithological Club, ‘Bul- 


letin’ of, 212. 
Coot, American, 310. 


Cordeaux, John, obituary of, 377. 


Cormorant, Florida, 248. 
Corvus americanus, 252. 
americanus floridanus, 
112. 


americanus pascuus, 84, 


corax principalis, 252. 

corax sinuatus, 311. 

floridanus, 83, 84, 112. 
Cory, Charles B., notice of 


84, 


112. 


his 


Water Birds of Eastern North 


America, 366. 


Coues, Elliott, note on Meleagris 
gallopavo fera, 77; the finish- 
ing stroke to Bartram, 83; notice 
of his ‘On Certain Generic and 


Subgeneric Names in the A. 


O. 


U. Check-List,’ 297; very early 
record of the Cliff Swallow, 359. 


Cowbird, 196. 

Crake, Corn, 75. 

Creeper, Brown, 185. 

Crex crex, 76. 

Crossbill, American, 252, 312. 
White-winged, 195, 252. 

Crow, American, 252. 

Cuculine, 110. 

Curlew, Eskimo, 18o. 
Hudsonian, 195. 
Long-billed, 190, 246. 
Mountain, 248. 

Cyanerpes, 32. 
ceruleus, 34 


ceruleus longirostris, 34. 


cyaneus, 32. 
cyaneus brevipes, 33. 
cyaneus carneipes, 33. 
lucidus, 34. 
nitidus, 35. 

Cyanocitta cristata, 182, 251. 
diademata, 256. 
galeata, 256. 
stelleri azteca, 256. 
stelleri coronata, 256. 
stelleri diademata, 256. 
stelleri macrolopha, 189. 


Cyanocorax affinis zeledoni, 255. 


sclateri, 255. 


Cyanogarrulus diadematus, 256. 


Cyanolyca mitrata, 255. 

Cyanospiza, 121. 
amoena, I21. 
ciris, 122. 
cyanea, 121. 
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Cyanospiza versicolor, 121. 
versicolor pulchra, 122. 

Cyanura macrolopha, 256. 

Cyclorrhynchus, 203. 

Cygnus, 129, 2206, 227. 

Cymodroma, 102, 

Cypseloides niger borealis, 75, 111. 


DACELO gigas, 322. 

Dasycephala syndactyla, 183. 

Davis, Minot, Lapland Longspur 
(Calcartus lapponicus) in Massa- 
chusetts in winter, 80; 

Deane, Ruthven, Old Squaw (Clan- 
gula hyemalits) in Indiana, 178; 
habits of the Blue Jay (Cyanocitta 
cristata), 152; record of a fifth 
specimen of the European Wid- 
geon (Axzas penelope) in Indiana, 
270; notes on the breeding of 

the Wilson’s Snipe (Gallinago 

delicata) in Illinois and Indiana, 

270 ; 

Dearborn, Ned, notice of his ‘ Pre- 
liminary List of the Birds of 
Belknap and Merrimack Coun- 
ties, New Hampshire,’ 204. 

Delaware Valley Ornithological 
Club, annual meeting of, 214. 

Dendragapus obscurus tuliginosus 

Phasianus torquatus, 180. 

Dendroica estiva, 156. 

auduboni, 156. 
cerulea, 185, 313. 
castanea, 275. 












coronata, 21 





7. 
coronata hooveri, 212, 343. 
kirtlandi, 51, 359. 


nigrescens, 156. 







occidentalis, 156. 
palmarum, 195, 273, 275: 
petechia, 376. 
rara, 155. 
Striata, 273, 275. 
tigrina, 313. 
vigorsi, 198. 
Diglossa nocticolor, 91. 
Diomedea immutabilis, 99. 
Dodo, 319. 
Dolichonyx oryzivorus, 312. 
Dove, Mourning, 198. 
Quail, 320. 
Dowitcher, 246. 
Downer, E. D., song of the White- 
crowned Sparrow (Zonotrichia 
leucophrys ), 355. 
















Dryobates pubescens medianus,251. 
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Dryobates scalaris bairdi, 188. 


villosus, 251. 

villosus hyloscopus, 188. 
villosus montana, 110. 
villosus monticola, 110. 

Drymophila, 353. 
bicolor, 354. 
boucardi, 354. 
caudata, 354. 
consobrinus, 354. 
ferruginea, 354. 
genei, 354. 
grisea, 354. 
intermedia, ° 
malura, 354. 
quixensis, 354, 
rufatra, 354. 
squamata, 354. 
strigilata, 354. 
variegata, 354. 
virgata, 354. 

Duck, Black, 251, 509. 
Black-backed, 321. 
Canvas-back, 161, 162, 164, 

165. 285, 309. 
Golden-eye, 161, 162. 
Pintail, 161, 162. 
Red-head, 161, 162, 165, 309. 
Ring-necked, 161, 162, 191. 
Ruddy, 161, 162, 164, 309. 
Wood, 162, 321. 

Dugés, O., émigration accidentelle 
d’oiseaux, 287; Hirondelles de 
Guanajuato, Mexico, 357. 

Dwight, Jonathan, Jr., sequence of 
plumages, illustrated by the 
Myrtle Warbler (Dendroica cor- 
onata) and the Yellow-breasted 
Chat (/ctlerta virens), 217-220, 


pl. III. 


Ww 
wa 
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EAGLE, Bald, 188. 

Golden, 77, 311. 
Northern Bald, 109, 340. 

Ectopistes migratorius, 310. 

Egret, American, 193. 

Elznia sororia, 91. 

Elanus glaucus, 130. 

leucurus, 130. 

Elliot, D. G., truth versus error, 
38-46; on some genera and spe- 
cies, 226-232; notice of his ‘The 
Wild Fowl of the United States 
and British Possessions, 288; the 
spelling of names, 300. 

Emberiza ameena, 121. 


ciris, 122. 
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Emberiza nivalis, 116. 

Empidonax acadicus, 311. 
andinus, 226. 
bahamenisis, 335. 
brachytarsus, 336, 
flaviventris, 192, 195, 311. 
insulicola, 132. 

Ereunetes occidentalis, 191. 
pusillus, 310. 

Eriodora, 354. 

Erismatura jamaicensis, 164, 
rubida, 309. 

Eudocima, 202. 

Eudomychura, 370. 
craveri, 370. 
hypoleucus, 370. 

Eudocimus, 202. 

Eugenes fulgens, 324. 

Evans, A. H., notice of his ‘ Birds,’ 
203. 

Exanthemops, 104, 229, 289. 

FaALco esalon, 182. 
peregrinus anatum, 55. 
regulus, 182. 
sparverius, 55. 
sparverius deserticolus, 188. 

Farrington, notice of his paper on 
‘A Fossil Egg from South Da- 
kota,’ 370. 

Festa, E., see Salvadori, T. 

Finch, Black Seaside, 277. 

Grass, 197. 

McGregor’s House, 114. 
Purple, 252. 

San Clemente House, 114. 

Flicker, Northern, 111. 

Flycatcher, Acadian, 311. 
Olive-sided, 192. 
Yellow-bellied, 192, 195, 311. 

Foote, F. Huberta, a_ provident 
Nuthatch, 283. 

Formicivora, 354. 

Formicivorus, 354. 

Foster, L. S., the Black Tern (y- 
drochelidon nigra surinamensis) 
in New York Harbor, 351. 

Fowler, Joshua L., obituary of, 377. 

Fraterculine, 286. 

Fregata, 102. 

Fregetta, 102. 
grallaria, 102. 

Fringilla fasciata, 183. 
frontalis, 186. 
gambelii, 36. 
guttata, 183. 
macgillivrayi, 118. 
melodia, 183. 
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Fringilla psaltria, 79, 116, 
tristis, 79, 115. 

Fulica americana, 235, 310. 

Fuligula, 286. 

Fuliguline, 286. 

Fulmarine, 100. 

Fulmarus glacialis, 132. 
glacialis columba, 132. 
glacialis minor, 132. 
glacialis rodgersi, 132. 
griseus, 132. 
stricklandi, 132. 

Furnarius agnatus, 137. 


GADWALL, 161, 162, 165. 
Giatke, H., new edition of his ‘ Die 
Vogelwarte Helgoland,’ 379. 
Galeoscoptes carolinensis, 198, 275. 
Gallinago delicata, 270. 
major, 105, 179. 
media, 179. 
Gallinula galeata, 85. 
Gallinule, Florida, 85. 
Purple, 75. 
Garefowl, g1. 
Garrulus cerulescens, S81. 
cyanea, 84. 
Gavia, 98, 202. 
adamsi, 98. 
alba, 99. 
arctica, 98, 202. 
imber, 98, 204, 251. 
lumme, 98. 
pacifica, 98, 202. 
Gaviide, 97. 
Geococcyx californianus, 188. 
Geothlypis agilis, 313. 
flaviceps, 31. 
flavovelatus, 31. 
macgillivrayi, 122, 156, 
philadelphia, 85, 313. 
tolmiei, $2, 122. 
trichas, 257, 313, 360. 
trichas arizela, 257. 
trichas occidentalis, 257. 
Gill, Theodore, the generic names 
Pediocetes and Poocetes, 20-23; 
notice of his proposed New His- 
tory of North American Birds, 
213; notice of his paper on ‘ The 


Longevity of Birds and other 
Vertebrates,’ 371. 
Golden-eye, American, 161, 162, 


164, 165. 
Goldfinch, Allen’s, 37. 
American, I15. 
European, 196. 
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Goldfinch Mexican, 187. 
Pale, 115. 
Willow, 115. 

Goose, American 

309. 
Canada, 251. 
Hutchins’s, 193. 

Pied, 320. 
Grackle, Boat-tailed, 196. 
Bronzed, 196, 252. 
Rusty, 196. 
Grallaria spatiator, 91. 
Grant, W. R. Ogilvie, see Ogilvie- 
Grant. 

Grebe, Holbeell’s, 165, 193, 309. 
Pied-billed, 309. 

Greive, Symington, notice of his 

paper on the Great Auk, 92. 

Grinnell, Joseph, his ornithologi- 
cal work in Alaska, 380. 

Grosbeak, Alaskan Pine, 114. 
California Pine, 113. 
Evening, 195. 

Kadiak Pine, 114. 

Pine, 113, 252, 276, 312. 
Rocky Mountain Pine, 113. 
Rose-breasted, 305. 

Grouse, Canada, 251. 

Canadian Ruffed, 251. 
Hybrid, 18o. 

Labrador Spruce, 340. 
number of rectrices in, 181. 

Grus americanus, 130. 

Guara, 202. 
alba, 247, 292. 
rubra, 270. 

Guitus. 32. 

Gulf Fauna and Flora 
The, notice of, 378. 
Gull, American Herring, 251, 

Bonaparte’s, 284, 309. 
Cuneate-tailed, 147. 
Great Black-backed, 284. 
Iceland, 190. 

Laughing, 260, 262, 263. 
Ring-billed, 284, 309. 
Ross’s Rosy, 146. 
Sabine’s, 86. 

Gurney, J. H., notice of his paper 
‘On the Comparative Ages to 
which Birds live,’ 370. 

Gyrfalcon, Black, 182. 


W hite-fronted, 


Bulletin, 


309. 


H 2:MOPHILA humeralis, 81. 
lawrenceii, 81. 

Halcyon coromandus, 322. 

Halixetus leucocephalus, 109, 188. 


Index. Auk 


Oct. 


leucocephalus alascanus, 109, 
34°- 

leucocephalus 
138, 3at. 

Haliplana, 99. 

Hammer, Yellow, 144. 

Harelda, 44, 129. 

hyemalis, 251, 284. 

Harporhynchus crissalis, 189. 

curvirostris, 189. 
lecontei arenicola, 124. 
redivivus pasadenensis, 123. 

Harvie-Brown, J. A., notice of his 
‘Colour Code,’ etc., 293. 

Havelda, 44, 129. 

Hawk, Desert Sparrow, 188. 

Duck, 85. 

Red-tailed, 165. 
Rough-legged, 284, 353. 
Sparrow, 85, 144. 
Swainson’s, 353. 
White-tailed, 352. 

Hazard, R. G., the Carolina Wren 
(Thryothorus ludovicianus) at 
Peace Dale, R. L., 83, 

Heleodytes stridulus, 296. 

Helminthophila chrysoptera, 312. 

pinus, 312. 

rubricapilla gutturalis, 156. 
Helmitherus vermivorus, 312. 
Helodromas, 105. 

ochropus, 106. 

solitarius, 105. 

solitarius cinnamomeus, 105. 

Hemiprocne zonaris, 77. 

Hemiura leucogastra, 344. 

Henninger, W. F., the Purple Gal- 
linule (/onornis martinica) in 
Ohio, 73; two rare birds for 
Southern Ohio, 284. 

Heron, Black-crowned Night, 193, 

246. 
Green, 351. 
Little Blue, 351. 
Louisiana, 246. 
Hirundo, 122. 
erythrogaster, 122, 
lunifrons, 359. 

Hoffmann, Ralf, late migrants and 
stragglers in eastern Massachu- 
setts, 196; see also, Stickney, 
}. H. 

Holstein, Otto, a musical Wood- 
pecker, 353; Leconte’s Sparrow 
(Ammodramus lecontet?) in Ken- 
tucky, 356. 

Honey-creepers, Blue, 31. 


washingtoni, 


184, 189. 
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Hoopes, the Josiah, Collection of 
North American Birds, 214. 

Horizopus, 331. 

ardosiacus, 332. 
brachyrhynchus, 332. 
lugubris, 332. 

ochraceus, 332. 

pertinax, 331. 

pertinax pallidiventris, 331. 
richardsoni, 333- 
richardsoni peninsule, 333. 
vicinus, 333. 

virens, 332. 

Howe, Reginald Heber, Jr., sexual 
difference in size of the Pectoral 
Sandpiper (7ringa maculata), 
179; notes from Rhode Island, 
189; ‘revival of the sexual pas- 
sion in birds in autumn,’ 286; 
notice of his * On the Birds’ High- 
way,’ 293; the Hooded Warbler 
at Montville, Conn., 360. 

Howell, Arthur H., notes on two 
rare birds from Long Island, 
N. ¥5j. 3S 

Hummingbird, Morcom’s, 111. 

Hungarian and Austrian Ornitho- 
logical Congress, 380. 

Huntington, Dwight W., notice of 
his ‘In Brush, Sedge, and Stub- 
ble,’ 89, 372. 

Hydrochelidon nigra surinamensis, 

35)- 

Hylocichla, 126. 
aliciz, 127. 
alicia bicknelli, 127. 
aonalaschke, 128. 
aonalaschke auduboni, 128. 
aonalaschke pallasi, 128. 
fuscescens, 127. 
fuscescens salicicola, 127. 
mustelinus, 126. 
ustulata, 23, 127. 
ustulata alme, 131. 
ustulata cedica, 23, 127. 
ustulata swainsoni, 127. 


Isis, Glossy, 193. 
Scarlet, 270. 
White, 247. 
Icteria virens, 195, 217, 219, 285. 
Icterus galbula, 354. 
parisorum, 189. 
spurius, 195. 
Ihering, H. von, notice of his ‘As 
Aves do Estado de S. Paulo,’ 203. 
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Indiana Academy of Science, no- 
tice of ‘ Proceedings’ of, 91; 
Ionornis martinica, 75. 


JAEGER, Parasitic, 249. 

Jay, Aztec, 256. 

Blue, 182, 2<1. 
Canada, 12, 251. 
Colima, 27. | 
Gray, 255. 

San Luis Potosi, 27. 
Talamanca, 255. 

Job, Herbert K., some observations 
on the Anatide of North Da- 
kota, 161-165. 

Judd, Sylvester D., notice of his 
‘Birds as Weed Destroyers,’ 294. 

Junco hyemalis, 197, 253, 269, 312. 

hyemalis shufeldti, 189. 
montanus, 119, 188. 
Junco, Montana, r1g, 188. 
Shufeldt’s, 189. 
Slate-colored, 252, 312. 


KELLOGG, Vernon L., some para- 
sites of birds, 232-236; notice of 
papers by, on the Mallophaga, 
372: 

King, Snow, 160. 

Kingbird, Cassin’s, 189. 

Kittiwake, 193. 

Kingfisher, Belted, 322. 

Laughing, 322. 
Ruddy, 322. 

Kinglet, Golden-crowned, 253. 

Kirkwood, F. C., the Stilt Sand- 
piper in Maryland, 76; 

Knight, Ora W., the Short-billed 
Marsh Wren (CisZothorus stella- 
vis) in Maine, 281. 

Knobel, Edward, notice of” his 
‘Field Key to the Land Birds,’ 
367. 

Knot, 194. 

Koch, August, capture of the Black 
Seaside Finch (Ammodramus 
nigrescens) in 1889, 277. 


LaGopwus rupestris welchi, 130. 
welchi, 130. 

Lanius ludovicianus, 312. 
ludovicianus anthonyi, 122. 
ludovicianus excubitorides, 

189, 190. 
ludovicianus 


190. 


migrans, 133, 













Lano, Albert, the Turnstone (Are- 
narta tnterpres) in Minnesota, 
76. 

Lantz, D. E., new and rare birds in 
Kansas, 187; notice of his ‘ Re- 
view of Kansas Ornithology,’ 
363; notice of his list of the 
Goss Collection of Mexican and 
Central American Birds, 364. 

Lark, Prairie Horned, 85, 311. 

Larus albus, 98, 99. 

argentatus smithsonianus, 
251, 309. 
atricilla, 260. 
delawarensis, 284, 309. 
eberneus, 98. 
leucopterus, 190. 
marinus, 254. 
philadelphia, 284, 309 
roseus, 149. 
rossii, 149. 
sabinii, 149. 

Leucophoyx, 202. 

Leucuria phalerata, 91, 133. 

Libby, O. G., the nocturnal flight 
of migrating birds, 140-146. 

Limnogeranus, 130. 

Limosa hudsonica, 292 

Lindahl, Josua, the Black-capped 
Petrel (-2strelata hasitata) on 
the Ohio River at Cincinnati, 


75. 
Longspur, Alaskan, 117. 
vapland, So. 
J.oon, 251 
Lophodytes cucullatus, 162 
Lophortyx, 106. 
californicus, 106. 
californicus vallicola, 106. 
gambelii, 106. 
Loxia curvirostra minor, 252, 312. 
leucoptera, 195, 252. 
Lucas, F. A., notes on the myol- 
ogy of Hemiprocne zonarts, 77. 


Mackay, George H., White-winged 
Scoters (Osdemia degland?), 179; 
the 1898 migration of the Golden 
Plover (Charadrius domintcus ) 
and Eskimo Curlew (Numentus 
borealis) in Massachusetts, 150; 
the Turkey Vulture (Carthartes 
aura) in Somerville, Mass., 181; 
Barn Swallows (AHirundo .eryth- 
rogastra), 184; the Terns of 
Muskeget and Penikese Islands, 
Mass., 259-266. 
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Magpie, Black-billed, 78. 
Nuttall’s, 79. 
Maine Ornithological Society, the 
‘Journal’ of, 213. : 

Mallard, 161, 162, 165. 

Manacus manacus, 292. 
manacus abditivus, 292. 
manacus gutturosus, 292. 
manacus purus, 292. 

Marcy, Oliver, obituary of, 211. 

Mareca, 103. ‘ 
americana, 103. 
penelope, 103. 

Marsh, Othniel Charles, obituary 
of, 211. . 

Martin, Purple, 165, 286. 

Maynard, Mrs. L. W., notice of her 
‘ Birds of Washington and Vicin- 
ity,’ 87; 

McGregor, R. C., Pica pica hudso- 
nica in Calitornia, 79; 

McKinlay, James, the Corn Crake 
in Nova Scotia, 75; 

McLain, R. B., Philadelphia Vireo 
in West Virginia, 359. 

Meadowlark, 144, 198. 

Rio Grande, 342. 

Mecocerculus nigriceps, 370. 

urichi, 370. 

Megascops asio, 313. 
asio meccalli, 109. 
asio trichopsis, 109. 
aspersus, II10. 
trichopsis, 109. 

Melanerpes carolinus, 241, 311. 
erythrocephalus, 159, 270, 

353: 

Meleagris fera, 108, 231, 232. 
fera osceola, 232 
gallopavo, 107, 231, 232. 
gallopavo  ellioti, ) 

zZ10. 

gallopavo fera, 77, 108. 

gallopavo intermedia, 108, 

Rat. 
gallopavo osceola, 108. 
intermedia, 232. 
sylvestris, 231. 

Melospiza adusta, 28. 

fasciata, 182, 183, 198, 22 
253, 269. 

fasciata caurina, 36. 

fasciata cooperi, 35. 

fasciata guttata, 183. 

fasciata ingersolli, 212, 342. 

fasciata pusillula, 35. 


Sed 


georgiana, 198, 270, 312. 
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Melospzia goldmani, 29. 
melodia, 183. 
melodia adusta, 183. 
melodia caurina, 183. 
melodia clementz, 183. 
melodia cooperi, 183. 
melodia fallax, 183. 
melodia goldmani, 183. 
melodia graminea, 183. 
melodia heermanni, 183. 
melodia melodia, 183. 
melodia mexicana, 183. 
melodia montana, 183. 
melodia morphna, 183. 
melodia pusillula, 183. 
melodia rivularis, 183. 
melodia rufina, 183. 
melodia samuelis, 18: 

Merganser americanus, 103. 

Merganser, Hooded, 162. 

Merlin, 182. 

Merrill, Harry, 
(Falco rusticolus 
Maine, 182. 

Merula gigas cacozela, 91. 

migratoria, 284. 

pheopyga minuscula, 91. 
Metallura smaragdinicollis, 139. 

tyrianthina, 139. 

Micropalama himantopus, 246. 

Micruria, 202, 370. 

Miller, Mary Mann, birds feeding 
on hairy caterpillar, 362. 

Miller, Olive Thorne, notice of her 
‘The First Book of Birds,’ 368. 

Momotus subrufescens, 137. 

Montgomery, Thomas H., notice 
of his paper on the feeding hab- 
its of Owls, 363. 

Morrell, C. H., some winter birds 
of Nova Scotia, 250-253. 

Morris, Robert O., Springfield, 
Mass., bird notes, 85. 

Motacilla cerulea, 185. 

mitrata, 123. 

Murdoch, John, a historical notice 
of Ross’s Rosy Gull (/hodoste- 
thea rosea), 146-155. 

Murre, Briinnich’s, 193. 

Muscicapa cooperi, 331. 

inornata, 331. 

pusilla, 123. 

querula, 332. 

rapax, 332. 

virens, 331, 332. 
Muscipeta caribea, 334. 
Muscivora mexicana, 137. 


Black Gyrfalcon 
obsoletus) in 
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Myadestes obscurus cinereus, 296. 
Myiarchus crinitus boreus, 131. 
Myiobius latirostris, 334. 
pallidus, 335. 
Myiochanes, 330, 334. 
nigrescens, 337- 


Nasu, Charles W., notice of his 
‘The Birds of Ontario in Rela- 
tion to Agriculture,’ 204; Nel- 
son’s Sparrow (Ammodramus 
nelsont) at Toronto, Canada, 277. 

‘Naumann, Naturgeschichte der 
Vogel Mitteleuropas,’ new edi- 
tion of, 379. 

Nebraska Ornithological 
organization of, 303. 

Nelson, E. W., descriptions of new 
birds from Mexico, 25-31; notice 
of his ‘Natural History of the 
Tres Marias Islands, Mexico,’ 
296; notice of his ‘ Descriptions 
of New Birds from Northwest- 
ern Mexico,’ 296. 

Nephocetes, 21 

Nepheecetes, 21. 

Neocrex colombianus, 91. 

Neomorphing, r1o. 

Nettion, 103. 
carolinensis, 103, 163. 
crecca, 103. 

New York Zoological Park, notice 

of, 96. 

Nighthawk, Sennett’s, 86. 

Nowell, J. Rowland, song season 
of the Cardinal (Cardinalis car- 
dinalis), 278. 

Numenius borealis, 180. 
hudsonicus, 195-292. 
longirostris, 190. 

Nuthatch, Red-breasted, 253. 
White-breasted, 283. 

Nuttallornis. 330, 33t. 
borealis, 331. 

Nyctala acadica, 311. 

: tengmalmi richardsoni, 311. 

Nyctea nyctea, 311. 

Nycticorax nycticorax nevius, 193, 
. 246. 

Nye, Willard, Jr.,a Bahaman Bird 
(Centurus nyeanus) apparently 
extinct. 273. 

OBERHOLSER, Harry C., descrip- 
tion of a new Aylocichla, 23-25 ; 
a synopsis of the Blue Honey- 
creepers of tropical America, 
31-35; the authority for the com- 


Club, 
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bination Cypseloides niger bore- 

alts, 78; notice of his‘ A Review 

of the Wrens of the genus 7%ryo- 
manes Sciater, 89; Gallinago 
major versus Gallinago media, 

179; the specific name of Falco 

regulus, 182; the names of the 

Song Sparrows, 152; Certhia 

Jamiliaris americanus, not Cer- 

thia f. fusca! 1853; the second 

reference for Anorthura hiemalis 
pacifica, 185; Ptranga rubra and 

Carpodacus mexicana frontalis 

preoccupied, 185; description of 

a new Geothlypis, 256-258; 
Piranga rubra not preoccupied, 
278; Clivicola versus Rrparia, 
281; familyand subfamily names 
based on subgenera, 285; a 
synopsis of the genus Contofus 
and its allies, 330-337; notice of 
his paper ‘Some _ Untenable 
Names in Ornithology, 370. 

Oceanites oceanicus, 249. 

Oceanitinz, 100. 

Oceanodroma cryptoleucura, 101, 

129, 177. 
kaedingi, tor. 
Ochtheca citrinifrons, 78. 
frontalis, 78. 

Ogilvie-Grant, W. R., see British 
Museum Catalogue of Birds. 

Oidemia carbo, 131. 

deglandi, 163, 
Old-squaw, 178, 251, 
Olor, 129, 7 

Sp-, ‘ 

Onocrotalus americanus, 178. 

Onychoprion, 99. 

Oreospiza chlorura, 121. 

Oriole, Baltimore, 354. 

Orchard, 195. 

Scott’s, 189. 

Osgood, Wilfred H., notice of his 
paper ‘Chamea fasciata and its 
Subspecies,’ 291. 

Osprey, American, 311. 

Osprey, The, notices of, 95, 213.379. 

Otocoris alpestris. 

alpestris praticola, 85, 311. 


179. 
284. 
, 289. 


OS, S11, 
364. 
American Hawk, 195. 
American Long-eared, 285, 


363. 
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Owl, Great Horned, 251. 
Northern Spotted, 109. 
Richardson’s, 311. 
Saw-whet, 311. 
Screech, 314, 364. 
Short-eared, 363. 
Snowy, 311. 

Texas Barred, 341. 
Western Horned, 341. 
Oxypogon cyanolemus, 138. 


PACHYRHAMPHUS major uropygia- 
lis, 28. 

Pachyrhamphus, Sinaloa, 28. 

-agophila, 98. 
alba, 99. 

Palamedea cornuta, 320. 

Pallasicarbo, 297 

Palmer, T. S., notice of his ‘The 

Danger of Introducing Noxious 
Animals and Birds,’ 294. 

Pan, 77. 
frantzii, 77. 
rhamphastinus, 77. 

Pandion halixetus carolinensis,311. 

Panychlora russata, 138. 

Panyptila melanoleuca, 359. 

Paris International Ornithological 

Congress, 381. 

Partridge, Buff-breasted, 26. 
Scaled, 188. 

Parus atricapillus, 253. 
bicolor, 196. 
hudsonicus, 253. 
inornatus griseus, 189. 
meridionalis, 126. 
palustris, 93. 
sclateri, 126. 

Parus (Lophophanes) bicolor flori- 

danus, 131. 

Passer domesticus, 253. 

Passerella iliaca, 197, 25 
iliaca fuliginosa, 

Passerina, 116, 121. 
hyperborea, 117. 
nivalis, 116, 253. 
nivalis townsendi, 117. 
versicola pulchra, 122. 

Pearson, J. Gilbert, notes on some 

of the birds of eastern North 
Carolina, 246-250; 

Pediocetes, 20, 21, 22, 

Pedicecetes, 20. 21, 22 
phasianellus, 23. 
phasianellus campestris, 23. 
phasianellus columbianus, 
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Pelecanus fuscus, 178, 351. 
occidentalis, 178. 
onocrotalus, 178. 
onocrotalus 8B occidentalis, 

178. 
onocrotalus a orientalis, 178. 
subfuscus, gula distensilis, 
178. 

Pelican, Brown, 351. 

Penguins, 362. 

Perisoreus canadensis, 12, 251. 
obscurus griseus, 255. 

Perrior, A. W., food of the Robin, 

284. 

Petrel, Black-capped, 75. 
Hawaiian, ror. 
Kaeding’s, 101. 
Wilson’s, 249. 

Petrochelidon lunifrons, 357, 358. 

Peucea, 80, 119. 
estivalis, 80. 
westivalis bachmanii, 26. 
botteri, 8o. 
carpalis. 80 120. 
cassini, 80. 
ruficeps eremcca, 120. 
ruficeps scotti, 120. 

Pewee, Western Wood, 189. 

Phaéton americanus, 102, 338. 
flavirostris, 102, 193. 
rubricaudus, 102. 

Phalacrocorax auritus, 202. 
bicristatus, 202. 
brasilianus, 202. 
cincinatus, 202. 
dilophus, 202. 
dilophus floridanus, 248. 
floidanus, 202. 
mexicanus, 202. 
perspicillatus, 297. 
vigua, 202. 

Phalarope, Northern, 285. 

Phalaropus lobatus, 285. 

Phalerine, 286. 

Phaleris, 203. 

Pharomachrus mocinno, 323. 

Philentoma, 353. 

Philohela minor, 197. 

Pica nuttalli, 79. 
ornata, 255. 
pica hudsonicus, 79. 

Picoides americanus, 251. 

Picus montanus, 110. 
nuttalli, 172. 

Pigeon, Crowned, 319. 

Fruit, 319. 
Ground, 319. 
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Pigeon, Passenger, 310, 320. 
Swainson’s Fruit, 319. 
Tooth-billed, 319. 

Tree, 319. 

Pinicola enucleator, 113, 252, 312. 
enucleator alascensis, 114. 
enucleator californica, 113. 
enucleator canadensis, 113, 

276. 

enucleator flammula, 114. 

enucleator montana, 113. 

flammula, 114. 

Pintail, 161, 162, 165. 

Pionus sordidus, 137. 

Pipilo clemente, 120. 
fuscus carole, 212, 343- 
fuscus intermedius, 296. 
fuscus potosinus, 254. 
maculatus atratus, 254. 
maculatus clemente, 120. 
rufescens, 81, 119. 

Pipit, American, 313. 

Sprague’s, 82. 

Piranga estiva, 186. 
erythromelas, 186, 281. 
rubra, 186, 278, 312. 

Platyrhynchus cinereus, 337. 

Plectrophenax, 116, 121. 
hyperborea, 117. 
nivalis townsendi, 117 

Plectropterine, 129. 

Plegadis autumnalis, 193. 

Plotus, 202. 

Plover, Black-bellied, 65, 246, 306, 

310. 
Golden, 18o. 
Semipalmated, 246. 
Podilymbus podiceps, 309. 
Poocetes, 20, 21, 22, 23, 117- 
gramineus, 198. 
gramineus affinis, 23. 
gramineus confinis, 23. 
Pocecetes, 20, 2 235, 117s 
gramineus, 23, 267. 
gramineus affinis, 23. 
gramineus confinis, 23- 
Porzana noveboracensis, 194. 
Posson, Niel F., some birds of 
unusual occurrence in Orleans 
Co., N. Y., 193. 

Pratt, George B., Puerto 
Honey Creeper, 361. 

Priocella, 1oo. 
glacialoides, 100. 

Priofinus, 101. 
cinereus, IOI. 

Procellaria castro, 129. 
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Procellaria cinerea, 101. 
fuliginosus, 101. 
glacialoides, 100. 
grallaria, 102. 

Procellariidx, gg. 

Procellariinz, 9g, 100. 

Progne subis, 357, 358. 

Protonotaria citrea, 236, 3 

Psaltriparus plumbeus, 189. 

Psiloscops, 297. 

Psittacus augustus, 186. 

Psophia obscura, 93. 

Ptilopus swainsoni, 319. 

Publications received, 92, 207, 297, 

373: 

Puffinine, 100. 

Puffinus assimilis, 100. 
auricularis, 101 
borealis, 129. 


1G, 2242. 


fuliginosus, 101. 
kuhlii, 129. 
opisthomelas, 235. 
stricklandi, 101. 

Purdy, James B., the Golden Eagle 
and Barn Owl at Northville, 
Wayne Co., Mich., 77. 

Pycraft, W. P., notice of his Oste- 
ology of the Impennes, 363. 

Pyrrhulagra noctis, 376. 


QUERQUEDULA, 103. 
cyanoptera, 104. 
discors, 104, 292. 

Quiscalus major, 197. 
quiscula zneus, 252. 


RAIL, King, 194. 
Wayne's Clapper, 339 
Yellow, 194. 

Rallus crepitans waynei, 291, 339. 
elegans, I94. 
lev ipes, 291, 339- 

Raven, American, 311. 

Northern, 257. 

Recurvirostra americana, 

avocetta, 235. 

Redshank, Common, 128. 

Redstart, American, 184. 

Regulus calendula grinnelli, 132. 

satrapa, 253. 

Rey, Eugéne, notice of his ‘Die 
Eier der VOgel Mitteleuropas,’ 
379: 

Rhamphocelus fest 292. 

Rhamphomicron dorsale, 138. 

Rhoads, S. N., notes on some of 


Index. Auk 


Oct. 


the rarer birds of western Penn- 
sylvania, 308-313. 

Rhodostethia rosea, 146. 

Rhyncocyclus cerviniventris, 335. 

Richmond, Chas. W., new name 
for the genus Zetraganops, 77; 
Thalassidroma castro ot Har- 
court, 177; Pelecanus occiden- 
talis vs. P. fuscus, 178; on the 
name .Yenocichla, 183; four pre- 
occupied names, 156; overlooked 
descriptions of five Humming- 
birds, 323-325; on the date of 
Lacépéde’s ‘ Tableaux,’ 325-329; 
note on the name Drymophila, 


353> 

Ridgway, Robert, new species, etc., 
of American Birds.— ILI, Fringil- 
lide (continued), 35-37; on the 
genus Astragalinus Cabanis, 79; 
on the generic name Aimophila 
versus Peucea, 80; new species, 
etc. of American birds. —IV, 
Fringillide (concluded); Corvidz 
(part), 254-256. 

Riparia, 131, 251. 

Roadrunner, 158. 

Rissa tridactyla, 193. 

Robbins, Reginald C., new song of 
the Baltimore Oriole, 354. 

Roberts, Thomas S., the Prothono- 
tary or Golden Swamp Warbler 
(Protonotaria citrea), a common 
summer resident of southeastern 
Minnesota, 236-246. 

Robin, American, 253, 284.° 

Robinson, Wirt, Ammodramus hens- 
lowzt — a correction, 356. 

Rolfe, Eugene S., nesting of Nel- 
son’s Sparrow (Ammodramus 
nelson?) in North Dakota, 356. 


SaGE, John H.,Sixteenth Congress 
of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union, 51-55. 

Salpinctes obsoletus pulverius, 133. 

Salvadori, T., and E. Festa, notice 
of their paper on the birds of 
Darien, 292. 

Sanderling, 246, 285, 310. 

Sandpiper, Baird’s, 1gt, 194. 

Buff-breasted, 194, 276. 
Green, 106. 

Least, 246, 310. 
Pectoral, 179. 
Red-backed, 246. 
Semipalmated, 246, 310. 
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Sandpiper, Solitary, 310. 
Spotted, 246. 
Stilt, 76, 246. 
Western Semipalmated, 191. 
White-rumped, 194, 246, 285. 

Sarcidiornis melanonota, 32 

Saunders, W. E., Henslow’s Spar- 
row in Ontario, 80; 

Sayornis dominicensis, 335. 

Scaup, Greater, 162, 163. 

Lesser, 161, 165. 

Schalow, Herman, notice of his 
‘ Die Vogel der Sammlung Plate,’ 
292. 

Scolopax major, 105. 

media, 179. 
totanus, 128. 
Scops flammeola, 297. 
trichopsis, 109. 
Scoter, White-winged, 161, 162, 163, 
179. 
Screamer, Horned, 320. 
Seiurus noveboracensis 
241. 
motacilla, 241. 
Setophaga albifrons, 137. 
flavivertex, 137. 
ruticilla, 184. 
canadensis, 253. 
verticalis pallidiventris, 375. 

Sharpe, R. Bowdler, British 
Museum Catalogue of Birds. 

Shattuck, Geo. C., an unusual set 
of Song Sparrow’s eggs, 182. 

Shearwater, Allied, 100. 

Townsend’s, 101. 
Shoveller, 161, 162, 165. 
Shrike, Loggerhead, 312. 

Island, 122. 

White-rumped, 189, 1go. 

Sialia sialis grata, 131. 

Sicalis chapmani, 37. 

Siskin, Pine, 252, 312. 

Sitta pusilla caniceps, 131. 

Skylark, English, 191. 

Snipe, Greater, 105. 

Wilson’s 246, 270. 

Snowbird, 197. 
Snowflake, 253. 
Solitaire, 319. 
Somateria borealis, 104. 

mollissima, 133. 

mollissima borealis, 104, 133. 
Sparrow, Bachman’s, 269. 

Black Seaside, 2, 277. 

Chipping, 189, 196, 198, 206, 

269. 


notabilis, 


see 


Index. 
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Sparrow, Desert, 119. 
English, 253. 
Field, 196, 269, 275. 
Fox, 196, 253, 266. 
Goldman’s Song, 29. 
Grasshopper, 267. 
Henslow’s, 8o, 267, 356. 
Intermediate, 189. 
Ipswich, 1go. 
Leconte’s, 268, 356. 
Laguna, 120. 
Lark, 268, 312. 
Louisiana Seaside, 118. 
Macgillivray’s Seaside 118. 
Mexican Chipping, 30. 
Michoacan Song, 28. 
Nelson’s, 
Salt Marsh Song, 35. 
San Diego Song, 35. 
Savanna, 192, 198, 264, 312. 
Seaside, 268. 
Sennett’s Seaside, 3. 
Sharp-tailed, 268, 286. 
Sinaloa, 254. 
Song, 182, 198, 221, 253, 
Sooty Fox, 36. 
Swamp, 195, 268, 270, 312. 
Tehama Song, 342. 
Tree, 253. 
Vesper, 267. 
Western Savanna, 267. 
White-crowned, 196, 267, 355. 
White-throated, 268. e 
Yakutat Song, 36. 
Speotyto cunicularia obscura, E23. 
cunicularia tolime, 359. ; 
Spinus alleni, 37. 
pinus, 252, 312. 
spinescens capitaneus, gt. 
tristis, 115. 
tristis pallidus, 115. 
tristis salicamans, IIs. 
Spiza versicolor, 121. 
Spizella pinetorum, 30. 
pusilla, 269, 275. 
socialis, 189, 198, 269. 
socialis mexicanus, 30. 
Sporopipes frontalis, 186. 
Squatarola squatarola, 306. 
Squaw, Old, 178, 251, 284. 
Starling, European, 85. 192. 
Starncenas cyanocephala, 320. 
Stejneger, Leonard, notice of his 
‘The Birds of the Kurile Islands,’ 
205. 
Stercorarius parasiticus, 249. 
Sterna anestheta, 128. 


277, 356. 
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Sterna anethetus, 128. 
antillarum, 259. 
caspia, 99, 190, 193. 
dougalli, 260, 262. 
fuliginosa, 99. 
hirundo, 261, 262, 309. 
paradisza, 264. 
serrata, 97- 

Sp., 309. 
tschegrava, 99. 

Stickney, J. H., and Ralph Hott- 
mann, notice of their ‘Bird 
World, a Book for Children,’ 92. 

Stone, Clarence Freedom, some 
rare occurrences in Yates County, 
| i ee 284. 

Stone, Witmer, Report or A. ©. 
U. Committee on Protection of 
North American bird 
Octheca frontalis 
Cardinalis granadensis 
“8; proper name tor Macgil- 
livray’s Warbler, 81; some Phila- 
delphia ornithological collec- 
tions and collectors, 1754-1550, 
166-177; notice of his paper on 
the type specimens of birds in 
the collection of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadel- 
phia, 290; winter plumages :— 
illustrated by the Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak (Zamelodia ludovtct- 
ana), 305-308; notice of his 
paper ‘Ona Collection of Birds 
from Bogota, 369; notice of 
his ‘New Species of Coccyzus 
from St. Andrews,’ 369; the 
proper function of binomials and 
trinomials, 374. 

Strix pratincola, 77, 55, 311. 
Sturnella magna hoopesi, 113, 342. 
magna mexicana, I13. 

Sturnus vulgaris, $5, 192. 

Sturtevant, Edward, the Carolina 
Wren breeding in Rhode Island, 
254. 

Surnia ulula caparoch, 195. 

Swallow, Barn, 184, 159. 

Cliff, 359. 
Tree, 27 

Swan, 309. 

Black, 226. 
Mute, 226. 
White, 226. 

Sylvania, 123. 
mitrata, 313. 
pusilla, 196. 


5- 


Sylvia cerulea, 185. 
macgillivrayi, 82. 
mitrata, 123. 
philadelphia, 82. 
tolmiei, 82, 122. 
Symphemia semipalmata inornata, 
230. 
semipalmata speculifera, 230. 
Synallaxis striatipectus, 370. 
terrestris, 370. 
Syrichta, 330, 331. 
Syrichtus, 330, 331. 
Syrnium nebulosum _helveolum, 
291, 341. 
occidentale caurinum, 109. 


TACHYCINETA bicolor, 
thalassina, 358. 
» 275. 


7% 31 
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Tanager, Scarlet 
Summer, 2 
Tanagra cyanea, 121. 
Teal, Blue-winged, 161, 162, 163, 
3°99. 
Green-winged, 161, 162, 163, 
309. 
Tern, Arctic, 264. 
Black, 351. 
Caspian, 190, 193. 
Common, 309. 
Least, 259, 254. 
Roseate, 260, 261. 
Wilson, 261. 
Terns of Muskeget and Penikese 
Islands, 64, 66, 259-266. 
Tetragonops, 77. 
Thalassidroma castro, 177. 
melanogaster, 102. 
tropica, 102. 

Thayer, Abbott H., a protest, 210. 
Thayer, Gerald H., the Chuck- 
will’s-widow on shipboard, 273- 
Thompson, Ernest Seton, notice of 

his ‘Wild Animals I have 
Known,’ 28g. 
Thrasher, Crissal, 189. 
Curve-billed, 189. 
Desert, 124. 
Pasadena, 123. 
Thrush, Bicknell’s. 85. 
Grinnell’s Water, 
Hermit, 198. 
Louisiana Water, 
Thryomanes, 89, 124. 
bewickii, 89, 124. 
bewickii bairdi. 90, 344, 345. 
bewickii bewickii, go. 
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Thryomanes bewickii calophonus, 

90, 132, 348. 

bewickii cerroensis, 90, 132. 

bewickii charienturus, go, 
132, 346. 

bewickii cryptus, 90, 132, 344. 

bewickii drymeecus, go, 132, 
347: 

bewickii 
132, 345. 

bewickii leucogaster, go, 124. 


eremophilus, 90, 


344: 
bewickii leucophrys, go. 
bewickii murinus, go. 
bewickii nesophilus, go, 132, 

350. 
bewickii percuus, go. 
bewickii spilurus, go, 
349, 347, 348, 350- 
brevicauda, go, 125. 
insularis, go. 
leucophrys, 125 

Thryothorus bewickii, 89. 
bewickii leucogaster, 125. 
leucophrys, 125. 
ludovicianus, 284. 

Titmouse, Gray, 18g. 

Tufted, 196. 
Torrey, Bradford, notice of his ‘A 
World of Green Hills,’ 86. 

Totanus flavipes, 310. 
littoreus, 130. 
melanoleucus, 310. 
nebularius, 130. 
solitarius, 310. 
solitarius cinnamomeus, 106. 
speculiferus, 230. 
totanus, 128. 

Towhee, Barranca, 254. 

Florida, 198. 
Northern Brown, 343. 
San Clemente, 120. 
San Diego, 254. 

Tringa bairdi, 191, 194. 
canutus, 194, 292. 
couesi, 130. 
fuscicollis, 194, 285. 
maculata, 179. 
maritima couesi, 130. 
maritima ptilocnemis, 130. 
minutilla, 310. 
ochropus, 106. 
ptilocnemis, 130. 
solitaria, 105. 
subruficollis, 194. 

Trochilus cohuatl, 323. 
papantzin, 324. 


124, 


Index. 


Trochilus topiltzin, 325. 
tzacatl, 324. 
xicotencal, 324. 

Troglodytes alascensis, 125. 
bewickii, 124. 
hiemalis, 125. 
hiemalis pacifica, 
leucogastra, 344. 
spilurus, 124. 

Tropic-bird, Red-tailed, roz. 

Tryngites subruficollis, 276. 

Turdus alicie, 127. 
alicie bicknelli, 85. 
aonalaschke, 128. 
aonalaschke pallasi, 198. 
auduboni, 128. 
fuscescens, 127. 
mustelinus, 126. 
swainsoni, 127. 
ustulatus, 127. 

Turkey, 77, 232. 

Mexican, 107. 
Wild, 108, 310. 

Turnstone, 76, 187, 246. 

Turtur risorius, 371 

Tympanuchus americanus attwat- 

eri, 130. 
attwateri, 130. 
Tyrannula ardosiaca, 332. 

7 bogotensis, 333. 
curtipes, 337- 
frontalis, 78. 
phoebe, 333- 
richardsonii, 333. 

Tyrannus borealis, 331. 
tyrannus vexator, 
vociferans, 189. 


URIA, 202. 

lomvia, 91, 193. 
Urinator, 98. 
Urinatoride, 97. 


VirEO flavifrons, 185. 
noveboracensis micrus, 30. 
philadelphia, 359. 
solitarius, 198, 311. 

Vireo, Blue-headed, 198, 312. 
Philadelphia, 359. 
Small White-eyed, 30. 

Vultur atratus, 83, 84. 

Vulture, Black, 195, 310. 
California, 272. 
Turkey, 181, 195. 


WARBLER, Bay-breasted, 275. 
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Warbler, Black-poll, 275. 
Blue-winged, 312 
Calaveras, 156. 
Cape May, 313. 

Cerulean, 313. 

Connecticut, 313. 

Golden-winged, 


219 
jie 
2 2¢ 


I 
3 


Golden Swamp, 
Hermit, 156. 


d. 


Hooded, 275, 313, 359. 
Hoover’s, 343. 
Lutescent, 156. 
Kentucky, 61. 
Kirtland’s, 81, 359. 
Macgillivray’s, 81, 156. 
Mourning 55, 313. 
Myrtle, 21 

Palm, 195, 275. 

Pine, 199. 
Prothonotary, 236, 312. 
Wilson's, 
Worm-eating, 312. 
Yellow-headed, 31. 

Warren, Oscar B., a chapter in the 
lite of the Canada Jay, 12-19. 
Wavne, Arthur T., destruction of 

birds by the great cold wave of 
February 13 and 14, 1599, 197; 
Marian’s Marsh Wren, 
Cistothorus mariane,and Worth- 
ineton’s Wren, Céstothurus pal- 


i? 


190. 


notes on 


ustris griseus, 301. 
Waxwing, Bohemian, 187. 
Cedar, 253. 
Weed, Clarence M., notice of his 
‘The Winter Food of the Chick- 
‘The Feeding 
Chipping 


adee,’ 206; do 
Habits ot the 
row, 206. 

Whip-poor-will, Stephens’s 188. 

Whitman, Charles Huntington, 
notice of his ‘The Birds of Old 
English Literature,’ 

Widgeon, European, 270. 

Willet, Western, 230 

Williams, I. Bickerton, the color of 
certain birds, in relation to in- 
heritance, 315-322 

Wilson, Sidnev S., some addi- 
tional New Mexican birds, 188. 
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Wilsonia, 123. 
canadensis, 12 
mitrata, 123, 2 
pusilla, 123. 
pusilla pileolata, 123. 

Wolf, Joseph, obituary of, 301. 

Woodcock, 197. . 

Woodpecker, American Three-toed, 

251. 

Downy, 251. 
Hairy, 251. 
Northern Pileated, 110. 
Pileated, 311. 
Red-bellied, 241, 311. 
Red-headed, 189, 272, 353. 
Rocky Mountain Hairy, 110. 
Texan, 188. 

Worthington, Willis W., rare birds 

on eastern Long Island, 85. 
Wren, Bewick’s, 313. 
Carolina, 53, 198, 284. 
Long-billed Marsh, 281. 
Marian’s Marsh, 361. 
Short-hkilled Marsh, 281, 313. 
Western Marsh, 125. 
Western Winter, 160. 
Worthington’s Marsh, 250, 
361. 


‘ 
w* 
73» 275, 360. 


XANTHOCEPHALUS xanthocephalus, 
312. 

Xema sabinii, 86. 

Xenocichla, 183. 


YELLOW-LEGS, 310. 
Greater, 310. 
Yellow-throat, Maryland, 313, 360. 


ZONOTRICHIA albicollis, 268 
gambeli, 36. 
leucophrys, 355. 
leucophrys gambeli, 36, YE 
leucophrys 


intermedia, 36 


37: 
leucophrys nuttalli, 36, 37. 
mysticalis, 51. 
quinquestriatus, 81. 
Zamelodia ludoviciana, 305. 
Zenaidura carolinensis, 198. 


ERRATA. 


Page 21, line 14 from top, for true frog read tree frog. 


Page 


78, line 8 from top, for true Swifts read Tree Swifts. 


‘« 236, after the title of the paper on the Prothonotary Warbler, 


insert, By THOMAS S. ROBERTS. 
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